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AAFES  to  test  fast  food  at  14  Army  sites 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  has 
agreed  with  AAFES  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Civilian  Welfare 
Fund  to  operate  fast  food  outlets  at 
selected  installations  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  December  MWR  Review 
Committee  approved  the  concept  to 
test  the  operation  of  name  brand 
fast  food  outlets  at  installations  for 
a two  year  period  using  AAFES  as 
the  executive  agent  under  financial 
terms  favorable  to  selected  installa- 
tions. 

The  agreement  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  all  category  III  MWR  resale 
food  activities  to  AAFES  at  the  test 
sites.  Category  V,  open  messes; 
category  VI  other  membership  asso- 
ciations; and  category  II,  post  res- 
taurant funds  are  excluded. 

During  the  test,  installations  will 
receive  fenced  earnings  equal  to  the 
previous  year’s  food  income  and 
also  will  receive  about  50  percent  of 
the  income  from  the  name  brand 
fast  food  outlet.  Distribution  will  be 
made  monthly  by  AAFES  to  the  in- 
stallation and  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  operating  statement  outlining 
all  key  financial  information.  The 
base  year  will  be  the  previous  full 
12-month  accounting  period  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  test.  A portion  of 


the  AAFES  earnings  will  be  distri- 
buted to  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Civilian  Welfare  Funds. 

The  evaluation  of  the  test  will  in- 
clude financial  results  as  well  as  the 
impact  on  dining  facilities  and  the 
nutritional  aspects  of  the  menu 
items. 

14  sites 

The  14  test  sites  are  tentative- 
ly identified  as:  Aschaffenberg, 
Frankfurt,  Neu  Ulm,  Mannheim, 
Ansbach,  Hawaii,  and  Forts  Bragg, 
Stewart,  Ord,  Polk,  Benning,  Leon- 
ard Wood  and  Gordon.  There  also 
will  be  one  test  site  in  South  Korea. 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office  has  decided  that  all 
future  construction  projects  will  be 
handled  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Construction  projects  will  be 
closely  monitored  by  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office. 

The  decision  was  made  based  on  a 
greatly  increased  NAF  major  con- 
struction program  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  execute  the  program  in  the 


During  the  test  period,  DA  has 
agreed  not  to  enter  into  fast  food 
competition  with  AAFES  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a name  brand  fast 
food  operation  is  established  on  an 
installation.  Test  installations  which 
have  a post  restaurant  fund  will 
equitably  share  income  generated  by 
the  name  brand  fast  food  outlet 
with  the  civilian  welfare  fund.  The 
share  formula  will  be  stipulated  by 
separate  agreement  between  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Civilian  Welfare  Fund. 

As  an  exception  to  the  non-com- 
petitive policy,  the  Army  and  Air 
See  AAFES,  page  10. 


most  cost  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

LTG  J.  K.  Bratton,  Commanding 
General,  Corps  of  Engineers,  said 
the  NAF  major  construction  “is  ex- 
pected to  grow”  and  urged  Corps’ 
districts  and  divisions  to  “guaran- 
tee” that  the  NAF  major  construc- 
tion mission  “receives  ample  ef- 
fort” and  “succeeds”.  Bratton  said 
NAF  projects  should  receive  “the 
same  management  attention”  pro- 

See  Corps,  page  10. 


Corps  to  manage  all  MWR  construction 


AAFES  bowling  promo 


DALLAS — The  Army,  Air  Force 
and  AAFES  are  cooperating  to  pro- 
mote bowling  May  30  - Jun  30. 

All  MWR  bowling  centers  will  of- 
fer “one  free  frame  with  two  pur- 
chased” with  copy  to  be  published 
in  AAFES  advertising. 

Real  bucks! 

by  Cathy  Ferguson 
FORT  CAMPBELL,  KY— How- 
ever you  see  it,  at  this  installation, 
the  bucks  generate  dough  and  the 
doe  generate  bucks. 

Deer-hunting  here  is  big  busi- 
ness— over  2,000  were  harvested  last 
year,  and  the  DPCA  established  a 
system  to  cash  in  on  some  of  the 
possible  proceeds  and  help  soldiers 
at  the  same  time. 

Rather  than  waste  deer  meat  that 
results  from  donations  and  that  is 
confiscated  from  illegal  hunters  or 
those  struck  by  vehicles,  the  meat 
eventually  goes  to  ACS  for  their 
food  locker  for  dissemination  to 
soldiers  and  their  families. 


Also,  sweepstakes  are  planned  at 
each  bowling  center  for  attractive 
prizes  including  100  free  games. 

AAFES  will  promote  through 
AAFES  channels. 


The  deer  carcass  are  kept  in  cold 
storage  by  the  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Unit  until  the  Post  Veterinarian 
checks  the  animal.  Then,  if  ap- 
proved, a qualified  butcher  cuts  it 
up  and  packages  it.  The  meat  then 
goes  to  the  ACS  food  locker.  It  real- 
ly adds  up — in  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  1983  hunting  season,  750 
pounds  of  meat  have  been  turned 
over  to  ACS. 

As  a means  of  creating  LGI,  other 
hunters  can  hang  their  deer  in  the 
cold  storage  facility  on  a space- 
available  basis  for  $3  a day.  By  mid- 
November  this  has  produced  over 
$300  for  the  Morale  Support  Fund. 

In  another  Campbell  initiative, 


Consolidated  MWR  regulation 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  has 
consolidated  20  regulations  dealing 
with  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
into  one  publication. 

Terry  Slocomb  of  the  MWR 
Plans  and  Policy  Office  explained 
that  the  new  publication,  AR  215, 
includes  a number  of  updated  poli- 
cies on  a wide  range  of  MWR  sub- 
jects. 

The  publication’s  “telephone 
book”  format  allows  regulations  to 
be  updated  in  total  every  three 
months,  saving  users  from  keeping  a 
file  of  regulation  updates  and  anno- 
tations, according  to  Slocomb. 

The  publication  is  divided  into 
five  parts:  Administration  of  MWR 
activities  and  NAFIs,  The  Manage- 
ment and  Operation  of  Army  MWR 
Programs  and  NAFIs,  NAF  and  re- 
lated Activities  Personnel  Policies 
and  Procedures,  NAF  Small  Pur- 
chases, and  NAF  Accounting  and 
Budgeting  Procedures. 

Copies  of  the  regulation  are  avail- 
able from  Army  publication  distri- 
bution centers. 


Headquarters 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  DC 

Issue  Number  1 
20  February  19B4 


m 


All  costs  of  free  bowling,  sweep- 
stakes,  prizes,  signing,  and  related 
costs  borne  by  MWR.  MWR  bowl- 
ing managers  should  contact 
AAFES  early  to  maximize  publicity. 


the  DPCA  has  worked  to  consoli- 
date duplicated  activities.  They’ve 
combined  similar  functions  of  the 
Morale  Support  Activity  and  the  In- 
stallation Club  Management  Divi- 
sion. These  functions  included  sup- 
ply operations,  procurement,  ware- 
housing, maintenance,  dishonored 
check  processing  and  NAF  vehicle 
maintenance  control  to  name  a few. 
These  common  support  functions 
are  being  phased  into  an  Admin 
Support  Division.  Besides  cutting 
resource  costs  and  allowing  person- 
nel to  be  better  used,  the  DPCA  is  in 
a better  position  to  adapt  to  the 
business  manager  and  single  fund 
concepts. 


Morale,  Welfare,  and 
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Army  MWR  logo 

WASHINGTON— The  Army  has 
announced  creation  of  a logo  for  its 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  pro- 
gram. 

The  logo  is  intended  to  identify 
for  soldiers  and  their  families  those 
services,  activities  and  programs 
which  jointly  contribute  to  their 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation. 

The  basic  design,  a mobius  band, 
illustrates  unity,  continuity  and  in- 
terdependency of  those  services,  ac- 
tivities and  programs  and  promote  a 
single  purpose  for  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation — service  to  the  sold- 
ier in  support  of  readiness  and  re- 
tention. 

The  three  sides  to  the  Mobius 
band  represents  the  three  key  ele- 
ments of  the  MWR  program,  each 
of  which  fuel  each  other.  An  effec- 
tive program  manager  must  have  an 
up-to-date  and  accurate  manage- 
ment information  system  if  he  or 
she  is  to  properly  project  income 
and  control  expenses.  With  this 
MIS,  the  manager  can  plan  or  budg- 
et the  operation  toward  providing 
service  and  achieving  financial 
goals. 

A major  element  of  program 
management  is  effective  marketing, 
that  is,  determining  what  the  market 
wants  and  going  after  it  through 
program  offerings  and  effective  ad- 
vertising. Programs  produce 
money.  This  money  must  be  ac- 
counted for.  Cash  must  be  man- 
aged. All  excess  cash  must  be  in- 
vested until  management  spends  the 
money  on  new  programs  or  con- 
struction. Construction  must  be 
adequately  planned,  designed  to 
serve  soldier  and  family  needs  and 
rapidly  executed. 

These  new  projects  and  programs 
lay  the  ground  for  increasing  the 
revenue-generating  capability  of  the 
MWR  program  to  earn  more  money 
thus  accelerating  the  cycle. 

The  initial  design  was  identified 
as  a result  of  an  Army-wide  contest. 
The  design  emerged  from  an  entry 
from  M.  S.  Crawford  of  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  and  further  devel- 
oped by  Larry  Krauska  of  the 
TAGO  Morale  Support  Directorate, 
TAGO  and  the  Army’s  Institute  of 
Heraldry. 


Army  MWR  Triad 


Army  Host 
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MWR  Construction— A Success  Story 


by  Richard  Drury 


nity  activity  centers  can  provide 
economies  and  efficiencies  in  staff- 
ing, utilities  and  space  (e.g., 
through  joint  usage  areas  such  as 
lobbies,  latrines,  meeting  rooms  and 
auditorium/gym/ballroom). 

Project  plans  must  be  initiated 
and  sold  within  the  MWR  arena  for 
inclusion  in  the  Five  Year  MWR 
Program  Plan.  With  the  DPCA’s 
support  the  project  is  submitted  to 
the  DEH  requesting  site  approval 
(master  planning),  approval  and  pri- 
oritization (installation  planning 
board)  and  development  of  docu- 
mentation. (DD  1391  and  Project 
Development  Brochure). 

In  the  case  of  NAF  projects,  the 
installation  MWR  fund  council  is  a 
critical  step,  especially  for  locally 
funded  projects.  Procedures  may 
vary  somewhat  from  one  installa- 
tion to  another,  but  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  projects 
whether  NAF  or  MCA  at  the  instal- 
lation level. 

Separate  Approval 
Channels  For  NAF  & 
MCA 

Above  the  installation  level,  the 
projects  take  different  routes.  MCA 
projects  remain  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers (COE)  channels  while  NAF 
major  construction  projects  go  up 
to  the  DCSPER/G1  channels  to  the 
MACOM  where  they  are  reviewed. 

April  25, 1984 


WASHINGTON— The  recent 
changes  in  MWR  organization,  phi- 
losophy and  procedures  had  as  its 
principal  objective  the  maximizing 
of  funds  available  to  achieve  needed 
construction. 

These  changes  resulted  from  rec- 
ognition of  need  to  update  and  re- 
place the  aging  MWR  physical 
plant.  Many  MWR  programs  are 
housed  in  inadequate  World  War  II 
temporary  facilities.  Also,  current 
program  needs  call  for  modern 
multi-purpose  and  multi-use  type 
facilities. 

HQDA  sought  support  for  its 
MWR/quality  of  life  initiatives 
from  DOD  and  the  Congress.  Prior- 
ity emphasis  was  given  to  overseas 
and  isolated  installations  and  active 
duty  personnel  and  their  families. 
MCA  in  FY  1984  is  $12. 1M  greater 
than  the  three  previous  years  com- 
bined. MCA  has  been  erratic  and 
never  in  relation  to  known  MCA  re- 
quirements of  $643. 2M  in  the  cur- 
rent 5 Year  Program  (FY  84-88)  and 
the  long  range  program  (FY  84  and 
out)  of  $2.289M.  MWR  projects  in 
the  MCA  program  always  suffered 
in  competition  against  more  direct 
mission  oriented  projects.  Then  they 
must  face  reviews  from  five  separate 
congressional  committees.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  FY  84  program  is  testi- 
mony to  the  involvement  of  the 
Army’s  top  team,  especially  the  As- 
sistant Chief  Engineer  (ACE),  MG 
Norman  G.  Delbridge,  who  is  the 


program,  NAF  has  the  potential  to 
meet  its  known  requirements  in  the 
next  10-20  years.  Currently,  these 
are  $543. 4M  in  the  FY  84-88  NAF 
construction  program;  a total  of 
$1,209M  has  been  identified  in  the 
overall  long  range  program  (FY  84 
and  out). 


Initiating  Construction 
Projects 

Congress  and  DOD  are  pressing 
for  the  renovation,  replacement  or 
demolition  of  temporary  World 
War  II  structures  which  house  many 
of  our  MWR  programs.  Many  of 
these  facilities  are  inadequate  in  size 

MWR  Construction  Funding  ($M) 


FY  1979  1980  1981 

MCA  6.8  22.2  19.5 

NAF  4.7  12.7  5.7 

principal  spokesman  for  MCA  with 
the  Congress. 

NAF  construction  funding  has 
risen  steadily  from  an  average  of 
less  than  $10.1M  per  year  as  a result 
of  the  TAG’S  redirection  of  empha- 
sis to  MWR  construction.  FY  84  ex- 
ceeds the  three  previous  years  com- 
bined. The  program  is  still  princi- 
pally funded  from  AAFES  divi- 
dends, but  soon  will  increase  to  over 
$100. M per  year  with  projects 
funded  locally  under  the  new  influ- 
ence of  business  oriented  initiatives. 
Probably  more  so  than  the  MCA 


1982  1983  1984  1985 

30.9  8.2  71.5  71.6 

33.3  36.7  77.2  90.0 

to  meet  the  needs  of  the  military 
population  they  serve  and  most  are 
poorly  designed  to  meet  the  func- 
tional needs  of  the  programs  they 
house.  Therefore,  renovation  (us- 
ually the  quickest  way  to  improve 
facility  needs)  is  frequently  not  ap- 
plicable. 

Instead  of  replacing  a single  facil- 
ity with  another  one,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  multi-purpose 
community  center  type  projects 
which  combine  several  MWR  pro- 
grams under  one  roof  or  in  a mall 
type  arrangement.  These  commu- 
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Those  approved  are  prioritized  into 
the  MACOM  program.  This  same 
separation  carries  over  to  the 
HQDA  level.  There  is  considerable 
cross  coordination,  however.  All 
NAF  projects,  are  given  a technical 
review  by  the  COE  before  presenta- 
tion to  the  MWRRC  for  design  ap- 
proval. 

Similarly,  MCA  projects  for 
MWR  programs  are  reviewed  and 
supported  by  TAGO  personnel  in 
liaison  with  the  ACE’s  office  and  at 
“murder  boards”  used  to  analyze 
projects.  It  doesn’t  take  great  ana- 
lytical skill  to  realize  that  a project 
must  be  either  number  1 or  2 for  in- 
stallation priority  for  it  to  survive 
this  process.  An  installation  priority 
1 could  easily  be  the  MACOM  pri- 
ority 17  and  the  HQDA  priority  70 
as  these  programs  are  integrated  at 
each  command  level. 

MCA  projects  which  survive  the 
HQDA  review  are  subjected  to  fur- 
ther scrutiny  by  DOD  and  OMB  be- 
fore going  to  the  Congress:  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees for  approval  and  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 

Proud  to  have  the 
coal  miner’s 

daughter 

HEIDELBERG — Loretta  Lynn,  the 
“Coal  Miner’s  Daughter,”  under 
the  DOD/USO  show  banner,  enter- 
tained soldiers  that  packed  military 
gymnasiums,  air  field  hangers,  and 
movie  theaters  to  see  her.  After  12 
performances  in  Germany  the  1st 
Personnel  Command-sponsored 
tour  continued  with  the  queen  of 
country  music  departing  for  the  Si- 
nai to  entertain  the  multi-national 
force.  She  extended  her  tour  to  in- 
clude appearances  on  nine  Ameri- 
can ships  stationed  outside  Beirut. 

This  was  the  superstar’s  first  mili- 
tary tour.  Back  in  1963,  four  years 
before  she  was  to  become  the  Coun- 
try Music  Association  Vocalist  of 
the  Year  for  the  first  time,  she 
worked  the  Army  club  circuit.  It 
could  have  been  these  memories  that 
prompted  her  to  ask  a GI  band, 
Nashville  Bound,  originally  selected 
to  act  as  the  technical  crew,  to  per- 
form as  the  warmup  band  during 
her  tour  in  Germany. 


Committees  for  funding  authority. 
A Joint  Appropriations  Committee 
is  convened  to  resolve  differing 
points  of  view  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  specific  projects. 

NAF  major  construction  projects 
have  a somewhat  easier  route  to  fol- 
low. After  approval  for  design  by 
the  MWRRC  at  their  annual  June 
meeting  and  after  review  by  OASA 
(IL&FM)  and  the  HQDA  MILCON 
CRRC,  those  projects  which  exceed 
the  35%  design  level  are  reviewed  by 
the  MWRRC  again  the  following 
year  for  construction  approval.  This 
35%  level  of  design  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  reliability  of  cost  esti- 
mates used.  The  finalized  program 
is  submitted  through  the  COE  and 
the  OASA  (IL&FM)  to  DOD.  DOD 
merges  the  MWR  programs  of  all 
the  services,  to  include  AAFES  and 
commissaries,  for  presentation  to 
the  MWR  panel  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  congressional  staff  reviews 
each  NAF  project  over  S500K  in  de- 
tail and  those  between  $200K  and 
$500K  in  summary  form.  Release  or 
approval  by  this  congressional  staff 


The  fortunate  band,  whose 
talents  had  won  them  a spot  on  the 
1983  USAREUR  Soldiers  Touring 
Show,  have  been  playing  for  two 
years  at  military  community  events 
and  on  the  military  club  circuit.  The 
band  members  were  (SFC)  James 
M.  Northcutt,  HQ  130th  Eng  Bde, 


authorizes  construction  to  proceed. 
It  might  help  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  MWR  panel  concerning 
some  of  their  decisions.  Their  view 
is  toward  prioritizing  the  Army’s 
NAF  construction  as  a whole,  for 
the  total  Army.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  sympathetic  to  projects  with  a 
relatively  lower  priority  being  exe- 
cuted earlier  simply  because  the 
project  is  to  be  funded  by  local  re- 
sources. To  the  Congress  all  NAF 
are  Army  NAF. 

TAGO  will  continue  to  work  with 
Army  Staff  to  support  valid  MWR 
construction  requirements  and  to 
improve  MWR  facilities  for  soldiers 
and  families.  MWR  program  mana- 
gers at  all  levels  should  review  their 
facilities  requirements  and  submit 
project  documentation  for  approval 
where  priority  needs  exist.  Work 
closely  with  the  local  engineers  for 
good  results.  Comments  or  ques- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  HQDA 
(DAAG-DPC),  Alexandria,  VA 
22331,  AV  221-8330/9167. 

Drury  is  a TAGO  facilities  specialist. 


Hanau,  Germany;  (SP6)  James  De- 
volke,  HHD  Div  Arty,  Hanau,  Ger- 
many; (SSgt)  Jack  Clements,  B- 
Btry,  2nd  of  75th  Fieco  Arty,  Ha- 
nau, Germany;  (Cpl)  Michael  D. 
Jackson,  Det  C,  42nd  MP  Gp  (Cus- 
toms), Frankfurt,  Germany. 


Army  Host 
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New  Bragg  store  part  of  locally-funded  club  construction 


FORT  BRAGG,  NC— The  opening 
of  a new  $400,000,  7,200  s.f.  pack- 
age beverage  store  March  5 marked 
the  beginning  of  a construction  pro- 
gram which  is  being  financed  with 
local  club  and  package  store  funds. 

According  to  Charles  N.  Ulsh, 

Assistant  to  the  Installation  Club 
Manager,  the  new  package  store, 
the  first  club  system  building  since 
an  enlisted  club  opened  there  three 
years  ago,  is  the  first  of  many  proj- 
ects coming  to  Fort  Bragg  soldiers. 

The  new  store  stocks  760  different 
line  items  and  replaces  a since  con- 
demned building.  Construction 
took  about  seven  months  to  com- 
plete. 

Fort  Bragg  club  managers  expect 
to  build  another  package  store  in 
1985.  This  store  will  be  about  13,000 
square  feet.  Other  plans  call  for  a 
renovation  and  addition  to  the  main 
NCO  club. 

The  Fort  Bragg  club  system  is  one 
of  the  Army’s  largest  with  annual 
sales  topping  $1  million  including  $6 
million  in  package  beverage  sales. 

A pat  on  the  back  for  MWR 


Thayer  renovation 
nears  completion 


Coi.  Stanley  G.  Bonta,  deputy  post  commander,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Hall,  pack- 
age beverage  branch  manager,  address  the  crowd  after  cutting  the  ribbon  at 
Fort  Bragg’s  package  store’s  grand  opening. 


FORT  JACKSON,  SC— The  fol- 
lowing article  was  an  editorial  by  the 
Fort  Jackson  installation  newspa- 
per, The  Leader.  It  underscores  and 
recognizes  the  Army  MWR  program 
and  is  reflective  of  developments  at 
installations  Army-wide. 

“Renaissance 

continues” 

“By  now  it  should  be  clear  Fort 
Jackson  is  in  the  midst  of  a renais- 
sance— a rebirth  of  vitality  and  pur- 
pose. 

Our  first  efforts  are  being  direct- 
ed toward  upgrading  the  facilities 
and  activities  across  the  installation. 
It’s  a mixture  of  the  worlds  of  the 
Army  family,  effective  training  and 
first-class  facilities.  That  mixed  bag 
is  difficult  to  separate.  We  call  it 
community. 

We’ve  established  a sponsorship 
program  which  joined  units  and 
morale  support  activities  in  a team 
effort  that  has  brought  us  fiscal  self- 
sufficiency.  Recent  improvements 
include  a new  officer’s  club,  a new 
hunting  and  fishing  lodge,  some 


great  new  tennis  courts,  a newly  ren- 
novated  teen  club  as  well  as  estab- 
lishment of  several  new  special 
events,  like  Volksmarches,  aimed 
for  all  members  of  the  Fort  Jackson 
community. 

Other  community-oriented  proj- 
ects already  budgeted  include  a new 
commissary,  a new  guest  house  fa- 
cility, a new  child  care,  religious, 
education  and  chapel  facility,  and  a 
new  middle  school. 

Rennovations  are  underway  or 
scheduled  for  Army  Community 
Services,  both  bowling  centers,  a 
gymnasium,  several  staff  office 
buildings  and  post  housing. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas 
that  sometimes  is  easy  to  over  look 
are  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  Army  families.  But,  we 
feel  we’ve  made  a commitment  to 
our  families  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mitment they  have  made  to  us. 

Above  the  tangible  improve- 
ments, our  objective  is  to  provide  an 
environment  where  the  whole  Fort 
Jackson  community  can  find  per- 
sonal and  professional  fulfillment  in 
their  lives.”  T , 


WEST  POINT— A $4  million  reno- 
vation of  West  Point’s  Hotel  Thayer 
is  about  80  percent  complete,  ac- 
cording to  Armand  J.  Nasution,  As- 
sistant General  Manager. 

The  work  done  on  the  landmark 
structure  entails  redecorating  210 
rooms,  the  installation  of  an  ad- 
vanced computer  system,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  patio  deck  into  a 
solarioum,  expansion  of  the  cocktail 
lounge  and  kitchen  facilities  and  the 
addition  of  new  air  conditioning. 

“We’re  the  gateway  to  West 
Point,”  Nasution  said,  “and  we 
want  to  do  what  we  can  to  enhance 
the  image  of  the  academy.”  Nasu- 
tion said  the  project  should  be  com- 
plete in  early  1985. 


Did  you  know?  There  are  91  basic 
ordering  agreements  negotiated  by 
the  Central  NAF  Contracting  Of- 
fice, TAGO.  During  fiscal  year 
1983,  NAFIs  knocked  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion off  of  the  $23  million  selling 
price  for  products  purchased  under 
these  agreements.  Contact  John 
Conlan,  DAAG-DP,  AV  221-0757. 
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15,000  sq.  ft.  of  enlisted  fun 


FORT  RILEY,  KA— After  a 5-year 
wait,  a new  $2.2  million  NCO  club 
opened  here  on  February  19,  one  of 
the  finest  NCO  clubs  in  the  Army. 

The  15,000  sq.  ft.  dues-free,  facil- 
ity includes  a permanent  dance  floor 
and  stage  with  $40,000  “disco” 
lighting  and  sound  system. 

A large  multi-purpose  area  can 
seat  approximately  350  people. 

Two  bars  operate  from  an  auto- 
matic beverage  dispensing  system. 
This  dispensing  system  automatical- 
ly and  precisely  pours  drinks  con- 
trolled from  a central  location.  The 
location  of  the  liquor  is  in  a room 
approximately  9 feet  by  12  feet  and 
holds  105  various  liquid  beverages, 
46  of  which  are  major  liquors  and 
the  rest  are  considered  the  mixers. 

No  need  to  worry  about  not 
having  that  special  drink.  “If  a per- 
son wants  a Margarita  with  Vodka, 
we  can  just  push  the  Margarita  but- 
ton, then  the  Vodka  button  and  out 
comes  the  drink,”  explained  Gus 
Catalan,  Branch  Manager. 

All  food  being  served  in  the  club 
is  controlled  by  a computerized  sys- 
tem, and  speeding  service. 

The  club  offers  “quick-serve” 
food  items  ranging  from  ham- 
burgers to  complete  chicken  din- 
ners. 

“With  the  latest  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
165  people  every  hour,”  stated  Joe 
Gilmore,  Installation  Club  Man- 
ager. 

Computerized  inventory  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  count  what’s 
left,  rather  than  what’s  been  used. 
The  system  will  also  show  us  the 
peak  hours  of  business  so  it  could 
tell  us  it’s  time  to  put  on  the  ham- 
burgers,” Gilmore  said. 

The  club  is  adapted  from  a club  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Building  of  the  club  was  done  by 


employing  the  turnkey  construction 
method  whereby  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office  contracts  with  a gen- 
eral contractor  to  design,  build,  and 
equip  a complete  club  facility. 

The  facility  was  paid  for  with 
Fort  Riley  NCO/Enlisted  Club  re- 
tained earnings. 

One  service  Gilmore  pointed  out 


was  the  Automated  Teller  Machine 
(ATM)  provided  by  the  Fort  Riley 
National  Bank.  This  provides  after- 
hours  services  of  deposits  and  with- 
drawals for  soldiers  using  the  bank. 

“No  club  in  the  Army  has  this 
service,  we  are  really  proud  of 
that,”  Gilmore  said. 


A ray  of  midnight  sun 


FORT  RICHARDSON,  AK— 

Morale  support  activities  here  is 
working  to  cure  cabin  fever  by  of- 
fering soldiers  and  families  a wide 
slate  of  activities  during  the  long 
winter  months  at  this  Alaskan  Army 
installation. 

A Winter  Fun  Festival  featured 
hot  air  balloon  rides,  hay  rides, 


snow  sculpture  contest,  free  food 
and  refreshments.  Officials  at  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Center  and 
Youth  Activities,  the  two  MSA  fac- 
tions conducting  the  event  say  that 
the  MSA  is  striving  to  please. 
“We’re  trying  to  give  something 
back  to  the  community,”  said  Bill 
Krause,  head  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 


ation Center.  Both  Krause  and  Con- 
nie Larson  of  Youth  Activities  be- 
lieve that  the  event  provided  a good 
opportunity  to  come  out  and  have  a 
good  time  in  the  middle  of  winter. 


In  a community  relations  gesture, 
Fort  Sill  offers  use  of  tennis  courts 
to  a local  high  school  for  a tourna- 
ment. 


Army  Host 
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Goals  for  Family  Year  1984 

F acuity  improvements  that  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  the  soldier  and  his  family. 
A ctivities  and  programs  that  are  wholesome,  meaningful  and  timely. 

M ember  and  patron  participation  and  satisfaction. 

I m proved  fiscal  management  and  financial  stability. 

L eadership  in  community  life  advocacy. 

Y our  professional  development  as  an  Army  MW  R manager. 


Huachuca  club  manager  wants  to  “make  it  happen” 


FORT  HUACHUCA,  AZ— Bob 
Brunsman  has  taken  the  job  of  in- 
stallation club  manager  at  Fort 
Huachuca  after  a three-year  stint  as 
assistant  area  club  manager  at  the 
Heidelberg  club  system. 

Brunsman  said  he  is  interested  in 
taking  the  present  club  program  and 
making  things  happen  through  a to- 
tal program  with  all  club  facilities 
with  managers  providing  a schedule 
of  events  for  their  club  90  to  120 
days  ahead. 

He  plans  to  have  membership  sur- 
veys to  determine  what  members  ex- 
pect and  to  find  out  why  people 
don’t  want  to  be  club  members. 

“The  main  concern  in  a club  sys- 
tem,” he  said,  “ is  putting  together 
a program  you  think  the  members 
will  enjoy.  As  a manager,  I must 
understand  all  the  information  and 
then  prepare  the  best  program. 
Then,  after  the  people  are  in  the 
club,  the  branch  managers  must  en- 
sure that  what  the  people  came  for  is 
there. 

“Another  vital  interest  is  to  get 
more  women  involved  in  the  clubs,” 
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he  said.  “1  plan  to  work  closely  with 
the  Officers’  and  Civilians’  Wives 
Club  and  the  NCO  Wives  Club. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  earth  shat- 
tering changes,”  he  said.  “I’m  in- 
terested in  setting  a goal  of  quality 

up . . . UP  ...UP 

FORT  RUCKER,  AL— Besides 
modern  training  facilities  and  bar- 
racks, Fort  Rucker  MWR  activities 
are  experiencing  a construction 
boomlet. 

A $900,000  package  store  opened 
recently  next  to  the  NCO  club.  The 
store  uses  the  NCO  club’s  parking. 
The  new  store  releases  three  old 
structures  that  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  store. 

Improvements  to  the  officers’ 
club  include  doubling  the  informal 
lounge,  relocating  the  barber  shop, 
and  doing  minor  repair  work  on  the 
mechanical  and  public  address  sys- 
tems. Also  included  in  the  construc- 
tion are  interior  design  changes  in 
the  front  lobby  and  the  restrooms 
and  provisions  for  the  handicapped. 


and  excellence  in  the  club  system 
and  making  steady  progress  toward 
that  goal.” 

Adapted  from  ‘Making  things  happen’  is 
goal  of  installation  club  manager,  by  Barbara 
Cournoyer,  staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Huachuca 
Scout. 


The  cost  for  the  officers’  club 
work,  which  is  about  70  percent 
complete,  is  about  $1  million. 

Another  project  on  Fort  Rucker 
designed  to  consolidate  several  ac- 
tivities into  one  is  a new  skill  devel- 
opment center  scheduled  for  De- 
cember completion.  Adjacent  to  the 
recreation  center,  this  MWR  facility 
is  being  built  near  the  main  pedestri- 
an route  on  post.  Offerings  in  the 
$983,000  center  include  woodwork- 
ing, photography,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sculpting,  ceramics  and  pottery, 
working  with  precious  metals  and 
weaving. 

A $2.8  million  PX  is  going  up  in 
three  phases  which  should  be 
finished  in  October. 

A child  development  center  is 
programmed  for  1988. 
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Action  plan  helps  families 


by  Steven  Silvers 

A half-inch-thick  stack  of  paper 
has  officially  changed  the  way  the 
Army  treats  its  families. 

After  years  of  research,  the  55- 
page  Army  Family  Action  Plan,  re- 
leased this  month,  will  guide  the 
Pentagon  in  handling  the  enormous 
range  of  issues  facing  Army  families 
including  medical  care,  housing, 
education,  employment  and  many 
others. 

“This  is  the  first  focused  effort 
we’ve  had  to  support  the  family,” 
explained  LTC  Milton  T.  Tanker- 
sley  of  the  DA  Family  Action  Co- 
ordination Team.  “We  had  people 
doing  good  things,  but  they  weren’t 
coordinated  with  each  other.  There 
were  no  priorities.  Now  we’ll  be  able 
to  set  some.” 

There  are  66  different  is- 
sues— called  initiatives — in  the  ac- 
tion plan,  and  each  gives  policy- 
makers a sort  of  staff-action  check- 
list for  getting  things  done.  Initia- 
tives are  grouped  according  to  cost, 
time  involved,  and  overall  effect  on 
Army  families. 


Taking  problems 
head-on 

While  the  plan  attempts  to  tackle 
many  tough,  long-range  issues,  in- 
cluding doctor  and  child  develop- 
ment center  shortages,  officials  here 
predict  immediate  results.  “The 
fastest  thing  families  will  see  will  be 
an  attitude  change,”  Tankersley 
said.  He  said  as  more  and  more  peo- 
ple realized  the  family’s  importance, 
that  attitude  will  have  a positive  im- 
pact. 

Families  may  also  see  changes 
soon  in  areas  falling  under  the 
“low -cost/high-payoff”  category. 
Plans  for  the  near  term  include  up- 
grading overseas  orientations,  hav- 
ing families  help  design  housing, 
working  to  establish  space-available 
dental  care  and  others. 

No  quick-fix 

“We’re  talking  in  terms  of  doing 
some  things  now,  some  things  in  the 
future,”  Tankersley  said.  “For  ex- 
ample, sponsorship  is  actually  a 
low-cost  program,  but  it  takes  more 
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time  to  develop  a program  that  will 
work  in  the  long  run.  We  don’t  want 
a quick-fix  we’ll  have  to  look  at 
again  in  another  couple  of 
months.” 

At  times  the  plan  calls  for  re- 
search instead  of  policy.  “In  many 
cases  we’re  not  even  sure  what  it  is 
we  really  need,”  Tankersley  said. 
“That’s  the  situation  with  bicultural 
adjustment,  when  a soldier  marries 
someone  from  another  country.” 

Officials  here  are  already  working 
on  the  plan’s  future.  Next  year  both 
the  family  office  and  a general  of- 
ficer-level steering  committee  will 
review  all  the  initiatives,  revising  or 
adding  issues  wherever  needed. 

“This  is  not  a closed  document,” 
Tankersley  said.  “We  allow  for 
changes,  and  we  keep  going.  We’re 
not  going  to  finish  what’s  in  this 
plan  and  go  home.  We’ll  move  on  to 
other  things.” 


FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TX— 
Carl  D.  Hilton,  Automotive  In- 
structor at  Fort  Sam  Houston’s 
Auto  Craft  Shop  was  awarded  the 
Patriotic  Civil  Service  Award  for 
saving  fellow  worker,  SP4  Charles 
Robert’s  life  in  September. 

Hilton  tackled  and  extinguished 
flames  covering  Roberts  after 
Roberts  caught  fire  while  fixing  a 
carburetor.  Hilton  then  treated  him 
for  shock  until  an  emergency  medi- 
cal team  arrived. 

Hilton,  a 40-year-old  San  An- 
tonio resident  and  retired  Army 
medic,  was  recommended  for  the 
award  by  Vincent  S.  Acosta,  Shop 
Foreman,  and  SFC  James  Meeks, 
NCOIC,  Morale  Support  Activities. 

According  to  Acosta,  he  recom- 
mended Hilton  for  the  award  be- 
cause he  reacted  very  calmly  in  a 
timely  matter.  “He  saved  a man’s 
life.  That’s  a wonderful  thing.  If  it 


Referral  program 
enhances  careers 

WASHINGTON— Morale  Support 
Activities  and  Club  management 
careers  have  been  enhanced  through 
the  centralized  referral  program  . . . 
GS  grade  levels  7 through  13  in  the 
following  specialty  areas  . . . 
GS-030  (sports),  GS-188  (commu- 
nity, outdoor,  youth),  GS-1001 
(Music/Theatre),  GS-1051  (music), 
GS-1054  (Theatre),  GS-1056  (Arts 
& Crafts),  GS-1101  (Clubs,  Golf  & 
Bowling),  GS-301  (Morale  Support 
Officer  (MSO)),  Community  and 
Skills  Development  Coordinator 
(CSDA),  Physical  Activities  Coordi- 
nator (PAC).  It  is  the  main  source 
to  fill  these  MWR  vacancies. 

Submit  application  package  to 
HQDA  (DAAG-DPP-R),  Alex- 
andria, VA  22331.  Include  current 
SF  171,  well-prepared  Supplemental 
Qualifications  Statement,  SF  50, 
most  recent  performance  appraisal, 
and  an  Interest  and  Availability 
Statement.  Contact  Mrs.  Robinson 
or  Mrs.  Fernandez,  AV  221-8789, 
(202)325-8789. 


hadn’t  been  for  Carl,  Pappy 
would’ve  certainly  lost  his 
life — Pappy  panicked  and  ran.  He 
was  lucky  Carl  was  here.  ’ ’ 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Hilton 
has  used  lifesaving  techniques,  said 
Acosta.  “There  was  one  time  when 
a retired  lieutenant  colonel  was  here 
working.  He  started  feeling  dizzy 
and  faint.  We  found  out  later  that 
he  had  a history  of  heart  trouble. 
Carl  took  care  of  him,  too.  We’re 
lucky  he’s  been  around  here  at  the 
right  times.” 

The  workers  at  the  Auto  Craft 
Shop  are  proud  of  Hilton’s  timely 
actions  and  are  glad  that  he  is  em- 
ployed with  them.  “He’s  a fantastic 
worker,  and  always  backs  everyone 
up,”  he  said.  “It’s  good  when  an  in- 
cident like  that  could’ve  taken  three 
lives  and  because  of  Carl’s  actions, 
didn’t  take  one.” 


Craft  shop  worker  saves  life 
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Open  letter  on  installation  MWR  fund 


Nobody  asked  me,  but  I vote  yes 
for  the  “One-Fund  Concept”  that  is 
curently  being  tested  within  the 
Army’s  Training  Doctrine 
(TRADOC).  After  the  initial  shock 
of  losing  my  club’s  interest  income 
and  package  beverage  store  income 
of  about  $10,000  per  month  and 
gaining  for  free  the  services  of  the 
NAF  Personnel  Office,  Central  Ac- 
counting, and  Central  Procurement, 
about  $2,000  per  month  for  a net 
revenue  shortfall  of  about  $8,000 
per  month,  we  at  Ft.  Eustis  settled 
down  and  managed  . . . and  found 
that  much  to  our  surprise,  the  dire 
consequences  that  we  had  predicted 
really  had  not  come  true.  The  One 
Fund  Plan,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Installation  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Fund  (IMWRF)  has 
served  to  sharpen  our  management 
skills. 

IMWRF  has  had  some  other  ef- 
fects worthy  of  note.  For  one,  both 
the  local  command  and  the  major 
command  (MACOM)  have  been 
made  more  able  to  identify  require- 
ments for  funding,  we  have  enabled 
the  use  of  appropriated  and  non-ap- 
propriated  funds  more  efficient  and 
for  the  common  good.  Both  com- 
mand levels  have  stressed  the  effi- 
cient use  of  “S”  account  funds  (ap- 
propriated funds  tagged  for  person- 
nel and  community  activities),  espe- 
cially in  the  S3  and  S6  areas  (Morale 
Support  and  Clubs).  Through  uti- 
lization of  this  type  of  funding,  our 
club  system  has  obtained  salary 
reimbursement  for  key  management 
personnel,  supplies,  linens,  contract 
custodial  service,  and  some  equip- 
ment purchases.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem we  would  have  had  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail  for  this  type  of  sup- 
port and  the  odds  were  that  we 
would  have  lost. 

A second  major  effect  is  the  con- 
struction programs  local, 
TRADOC,  and  Department  of  the 
Army  level  have  been  accelerated. 
Many  major  and  minor  projects  are 
being  funded  by  grants  rather  than 
loans,  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  location  is  that  our  new  EM 
Club,  our  new  Package  Beverage 
Store  and  our  “O”  Club  kitchen 
renovation  are  being  scheduled  and 
completed  years  ahead  of  the  time 
they  could  have  been  done  under  the 


old  system. 

I think  though  that  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  IMWRF  con- 
cept is  that  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  institution  known  as  the 
IMWRF  Advisory  Council,  field 
managers  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a part  of  building  a 
system  rather  than  having  a system 
thrust  upon  them. 

Personal  advantages  for  the  in- 
the-trench  members  include  expo- 
sure to  the  entire  MWR  field  (expe- 
rience in  clubs,  bowling  centers,  golf 
courses,  child  care  facilities,  resale 
facilities  and  craft  and  hobby  shops) 
and  the  opportunity  for  mobility 
within  the  field,  and  potential  for 
personal  career  advancement,  espe- 
cially because  the  IMWRF  gives  us 
club  people  opportunity  to  show 
that  we  have  necessary  training,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  to  operate  our 
facilities  using  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, as  opposed  to  the  stereotypi- 
cal government  agency  manager 
who  when  in  need  of  funding  merely 
reaches  to  the  big  wallet  in  Washing- 
ton with  yet  another  funding  re- 
quirement for  taxpayers.  We  have 
experience  at  generating  our  own 
funds,  and  we  have  here  a super  op- 
portunity to  excel. 

We  could  take  the  easy  approach. 
You  know,  just  sit  back  and  say,  “It 
will  never  fly”  or  we  can  take  the 
ball  and  run  with  it,  and  make  the 
nay  sayers  watch  our  dust! 
TRADOC  Commands  are  in  the 
forefront  with  this  concept  and  the 
rest  of  the  services  can  follow  the 
path  as  we  blaze  it! 

Andy  Kleeger 
Manager 

Fort  Eustis  Officers’  Club 

Courtesy  Military  Clubs  and  Recreation 
Magazine. 


AAFES,  from  page  1 . 

Force  Civilian  Welfare  Fund  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  concurrence  of 
the  installation  commander,  to  enter 
into  a contract  for  name  brand  fast 
food  outlets  on  those  installations 
whose  civilian  strength  exceeds  50 
percent  of  the  post  TDA/TOE. 

Current  employees  of  Category 
III  MWR  food  activities  will  be  pro- 


vided with  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer to  AAFES  employment  in  ac- 
cordance with  DOD  policy  concern- 
ing functional  transfers. 

The  test  was  prompted  by  success 
of  similar  operations  at  other  DOD 
installations.  For  example,  at  the 
Marine  Corps’  Camp  Pendleton, 
sales  for  the  12  months  ended  Jan- 
uary 1984  were  nearly  $3  million  at  a 
McDonald’s  outlet  opened  there. 
Earnings  accruing  to  the  installation 
were  about  $214,000  or  seven  per- 
cent of  sales.  At  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Hawaii,  a Burger  King  outlet  had 
sales  in  three  months  of  $457,000 
with  earnings  of  $32,000  or  seven 
percent  of  sales. 

AAFES  is  assuming  operation  of 
morale  support  food  operations  at 
the  installations  involved  to  ensure 
that  competition  is  minimized  and 
to  reduce  the  effect  on  food  opera- 
tions with  the  start-up  of  a high  vol- 
ume fast  food  operation. 


Corps  from  page  1. 

vided  MCA  and  urged  emphasis  on 
“economically  executing  NAF  proj- 
ects on  schedule.” 

The  Corps  of  Engineer  had  been 
managing  about  80  percent  of  the 
NAF  MWR  major  construction 
projects  and  all  of  the  appropriated- 
funded  major  construction.  The  re- 
maining NAF  projects  were  man- 
aged by  The  Adjutant  General’s  Of- 
fice. 

TAGO  construction  managers 
said  they  plan  to  re-double  their  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  MWR  construc- 
tion remains  on  scheduled.  They 
emphasize  that  DPCAs  and  pro- 
gram managers  should  not  abdicate 
responsibility  for  construction 
documentation  (DD  1391)  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

They  must  continue  to  be  actively 
involved  in  project  planning,  justifi- 
cation, scope  and  design  to  ensure 
program  needs  are  met  and  that 
projects  are  justified.  Program 
managers  are  responsible  for  the 
content  of  paragraph  10  and  11  (de- 
scription of  project  and  require- 
ments) and  should  assist  with  deter- 
mination and  certification  of  actual 
needs. 

More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  TAGO,  AV  221-8330. 
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Insurance  claims  mark  trends 


by  Terry  Mallen 

WASHINGTON— The  Risk  Man- 
agement Program  (RIMP)  paid  out 
insurance  amounting  to  $1,105,697 
in  FY  83  for  money,  property,  cargo 
and  tort  (liability)  claims.  A total  of 
836  claims  (not  including  workers’ 
compensation)  were  paid. 

While  the  dollar  amount  of  claims 
paid  in  FY  83  isn’t  a significant  in- 
crease from  FY  82,  claims  in  some 
categories  indicate  that  if  trends 
continue  toward  greater  losses  and 
more  claims,  insurance  rates  will 
have  to  increase  for  the  NAFIs. 
Premiums  are  adjusted  annually  to 
reflect  losses. 

Building  claims  had  risen  sharply 
in  FY  82  because  of  a very  large  fire 
loss.  In  FY  83  building  claims  de- 
creased but  were  still  high  in  com- 
parison to  other  years  due  to  Hurri- 
cane Ewa  in  Hawaii  in  late  1982. 
Content  claims  didn’t  increase  in 
dollar  value,  but  increased  in  num- 
ber by  31  percent  because  of  thefts. 
In  a two  year  period,  Money  and  Se- 
curities claims  increased  16  percent 
and  Fidelity  Bonding  claim  pay- 
ments rose  from  $14,876  to  $40, 169. 

Thefts 

Thefts,  robberies  and  missing 
property  are  reasons  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  claims  paid  by  the 
self-insured  property  program.  In 
FY  1983  it  cost  $190,038  to  pay  the 
resulting  claims.  For  FY  84  RIMP 
has  billed  $938,888  in  premiums  to 
cover  all  self-insured  property 
losses.  These  losses  include  build- 
ings, content,  vehicles,  air  and  water 
craft,  fidelity  and  money.  Large  in- 
stallations with  12-15  NAF  activ- 
ities could  pay  $12,000  - $15,000  for 
property  coverage.  Property  cover- 
age rates  didn’t  increase  in  FY  84, 
but  if  losses  cut  into  reserves,  rates 
will  go  up. 

Theft  claims  have  been  reviewed 
to  determine  if  specific  problem 
areas  exist.  Most  break-ins  occur  at 
night  and  on  weekends.  Forcible 
entry  is  made  by  prying  locks  from 
doors  or  windows.  A determined 
thief  may  be  able  to  get  past  all  rea- 
sonable security  measures,  such  as 
the  burglar  who  stole  $3000  from  an 
NCO  Club  by  crawling  under  the 
building  and  cutting  a hole  through 
the  floor  into  the  cashier’s  cage.  But 
in  many  claims,  increased  security 

Army  Host 


and  controls  could  help  prevent,  or 
at  least  minimize  losses.  If  a facility 
has  had  more  than  one  break-in,  in- 
creased security  should  be  con- 
sidered. One  overseas  Morale  Sup- 
port Fund  had  three  thefts  where  the 
perpetrators  gained  entry  through 
the  same  window  each  time. 
Another  NCO  Club  had  eight 
break-ins  in  two  buildings  over  a six 
month  period.  The  total  amount 
stolen  was  over  $3000.  Stronger  se- 
curity measures  should  be  requested 
for  these  locations,  such  as  more 
frequent  MP  patrols,  or  bars  on 
windows.  Hasp  type  locks  on  out- 
side doors  are  easily  broken.  Where 
possible  they  should  be  replaced. 

Locking  safes  and  cash  drawers 
while  unattended,  even  for  a brief 
period  of  time  is  a basic  precaution 
that’s  sometimes  overlooked.  A loss 
of  $1000  occurred  when  an  em- 
ployee was  doing  a cash  count  and 
left  the  room  briefly,  leaving 
$13,000  out  on  a table. 

Lax  control 

In  many  theft  claims,  investiga- 
tive reports  show  lax  systems  of  key 
control.  Keys  to  safes  and  cash 
drawers  are  kept  on  wall  hooks  in 
plain  view.  In  some  cases,  no  one 
can  account  for  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  may  have  keys,  even  em- 
ployees who  have  resigned. 

With  the  increased  interest  in 
video  games,  amusement  machines 
have  become  very  attractive  to 
thieves.  Frequent  collections  from 
the  machines  is  necessary  and  secu- 
rity should  be  considered  for  game 
rooms. 

After  hours  break-ins  cannot  be 
altogether  prevented,  but  these 
losses  can  be  minimized  if  cash  de- 
posits are  made  as  required  by  AR 
230-9  and  by  internal  SOPs.  Large 
amounts  of  cash  should  not  be  kept 
on  the  premises  overnight,  or  over  a 
weekend.  Internal  SOPs  should  be 
reviewed  and  updated  to  ensure  that 
frequent  deposits  are  made  and  un- 
escorted drivers  are  not  carrying 
large  amounts  of  money. 

In  reviewing  closed  theft  claims,  a 
considerable  number  (about  30%) 
of  the  claims  filed  with  RIMP  are 
closed  without  payment.  There  are 
two  reasons  RIMP  denies  claims — 
exclusion  from  coverage  or  failure 
to  follow  claims  procedures  as  out- 


lined in  Chapter  4,  AR  230-16. 
Where  “internal  controls  and  physi- 
cal security  have  been  out-right  neg- 
lected”, the  loss  is  excluded  from 
coverage.  This  exclusion  is  used 
most  often  in  theft  claims.  Each 
claim  is  considered  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  investigative  reports.  If  the 
investigations  conclude  the  loss  was 
due  to  failure  to  properly  safeguard 
NAF  money  and  assets,  RIMP  can 
deny  the  claim.  Another  exclusion  is 
failure  to  report  NAF  assets  for  cov- 
erage. If  coverage  was  not  requested 
on  the  annual  review,  or  added 
when  an  item  was  purchased,  no 
coverage  exists. 

Claims  must  be  reported  in  writ- 
ing within  60  days.  Proof  of  Loss 
must  be  submitted  within  90  days. 
Extensions  to  the  90-day  limit  are 
made  by  written  request  from  the 
activity.  RIMP  sends  a 30-day  no- 
tice before  closing  a claim  for 
failure  to  provide  Proof  of  Loss.  If 
you  consider  the  premium  paid,  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  forfeit  a claim 
payment  for  lack  of  documentation. 

Torts 

Another  category  that  may  show 
a trend  toward  more  costly  claim 
settlements  is  torts.  In  FY  82  there 
was  an  increase  in  claims  due  to  a 
large  settlement  made  on  an  aircraft 
liability  claim.  In  FY  83  another  air- 
craft claim  was  settled  for  $70,000 
but  five  other  claims  paid  out  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $50,000.  Three 
of  these  claims  were  slip  and  fall 
cases  and  two  were  automobile  acci- 
dents. An  increase  in  the  payment  of 
a number  of  large  bodily  injury 
claims  is  reflected  in  overall  loss  ex- 
perience and  in  reserves  that  RIMP 
maintains  to  pay  these  claims. 

In  FY  84  the  tort  premium  rate 
rose  from  $1.50  per  employee  to 
$2.00  per  employee  because  of  the 
last  two  years’  loss  experience.  Total 
tort  premiums  paid  at  a large  instal- 
lation could  be  as  high  as  $2000.  Ve- 
hicle liability  could  cost  an  addi- 
tional $3000.  When  determining 
rates,  RIMP  considers  the  average 
of  past  claims  experience  and  trends 
toward  increased  claim  payments  in 
each  category.  In  FY  84  the  General 
Tort  premium  was  billed  at 
$117,137  and  Vehicle  Tort  at 
$125,550.  Losses  paid  in  FY  83  were 
$344,726. 

Mullen  is  a TAGO  Senior  Insurance  Exam- 
iner. 
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Personnelly  speaking 


by  LTC  Joe  Fitzpatrick 

This  is  the  first  in  a continuing 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  MWR 
personnel  management.  It  is 
through  this  medium  that  I hope  to 
enhance  the  communication  process 
between  you,  the  MWR  manager  in 
the  field  and  the  MWR  Personnel 
Division,  DPCA  Support  Director- 
ate, TAGO. 

It  is  my  intent  to  provide  and 
maintain  a highly  qualified  MWR 
management  workforce  that  sup- 
ports the  needs  of  our  soldiers  and 
their  families.  In  this  regard,  I wish 
I could  tell  you  that  everything  was 
“A-OK”  and  that  we  were  doing 
well  in  the  personnel  management 
business,  however  I can’t.  What  I 
can  tell  you  is  that  we  are  continuing 
to  make  improvements  and  pro- 
gress, mostly  in  the  areas  of  ad- 
ministration, and  you  will  be  re- 
ceiving better  support  as  each  day 
passes. 

Personnel  management  is  one  of 
those  areas  that  gets  much  talk,  few 
results  and  little  organizational  sup- 
port or  commitment.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  only  true  within  the 
MWR  Community;  but  with  most 
organizations  of  a bureaucracy.  It 
seems,  at  times,  that  we  are  more 
concerned  with  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  new  construction  or  pro- 
grams, than  with  enhancing  the 
quality  of  managers  who  will  be  the 


WASHINGTON  — Installation 
MWR  managers  within  TRADOC 
are  undergoing  additional  business 
management  training.  The  training 
is  taking  place  on-site  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a team  from  TAGO’s 
MWR  Business  Operations  Direc- 
torate. During  the  sessions,  man- 
agers are  versed  in  marketing,  per- 
sonnel, controls,  purchasing,  MIS, 
pricing,  and  financial  management. 

COL  Charles  Perkins,  Chief  of 
the  US  Region  and  organizer  of  the 
effort  said  that  the  training  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  training  received 
at  the  Community  Activities’  School 
and  the  vast  experience  field  man- 
agers. 

At  installations  visited  to  date, 


operators.  A new  modern  facility  or 
innovative  program,  poorly  man- 
aged, will  not  provide  the  quality 
service  we  owe  our  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Personnel  management  is  a 
shared  responsibility,  yours  and 
mine,  and  I need  your  help  and  de- 
termination. It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I’m  designing  this  format  for 
“Personally  Speaking”,  and  picked 
as  my  first  topic  the  SEU. 

What  is  a Special  Examining  Unit 
(SEU)?  A SEU  is  an  arm  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM),  delegated  to  an  agency,  to 
recruit  qualified  nonstatus  candi- 
dates for  Federal  Service  (GS).  We 
currently  have  special  examining 
authority  to  recruit  and  examine 
applicants  for  Army  Club  Manager 
positions,  GS-1 101-5  through  13 
worldwide.  A registar  of  over  300 
hundred  qualified  individuals  has 
been  established  and  certificates  are 
being  issued  on  request. 

What  can  the  SEU  do  for  you?  If 
candidates  referred  through  the 
MWR  Referral  Program  do  not 
meet  your  needs,  a certificate  of 
eligibles  may  be  requested  from  the 
SEU.  The  SEU  can  recruit  candi- 
dates who  are  highly  skilled  at  their 
profession  from  sources  outside  the 
Government  system,  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  bring  their  exper- 
tise to  Federal  service.  Together,  the 
Referral  Program  and  the  SEU  will 


Perkins  has  noted  that  management 
of  MWR  activities  is  sophisticated 
in  many  ways.  He  also  commented 
on  the  dedication  of  the  managers. 
“We  found  that  managers  are  gen- 
erally astute  professional,”  he  said. 

“We  have  been  impressed  by  their 
eagerness  to  increase  their  working 
knowledge  of  MWR,  particularly  in 
the  budgeting  and  financial  manage- 
ment area.”  However,  particularly 
striking  is  the  dedication  shown  to- 
ward accomplishing  their  mission.” 
The  teams  plan  to  instruct  at  all 
19  TRADOC  installations  by  Sep- 
tember.   

Indiantown  Gap’s  Club  has 
changed  monthly  dues  to  an  annual 
dues  fee. 


give  you  the  option  of  selecting  the 
“best  qualified”  individual  for  the 
job.  This  opportunity  to  add  new 
blood  to  the  MWR  management 
structure  is  vital  to  our  organization 
. . . use  it. 

The  only  SEU  currently  opera- 
tional is  the  Club  Manager  1101 
services,  but  we  have  taken  the  lead 
in  actively  pursuing  an  agreement 
with  OPM  to  operate  a SEU  for 
Recreation  Specialists  (all  options) 
GS-188-5  through  13.  This  author- 
ity is  being  negotiated  as  a Depart- 
ment of  Defense  SEU.  If  approved, 
Army  (TAGO)  will  be  the  executive 
agent  with  certifying  authority  De- 
fense wide.  I will  keep  you  informed 
as  to  the  status  of  this  action. 

If  you  are  a servicemember  think- 
ing of  retiring  and  returning  to  work 
within  the  MWR  organization  as  a 
GS  1101  employee,  or  a NAF  em- 
ployee seeking  GS  1 101  career  status 
in  club  management,  you  must  ap- 
ply to  the  SEU.  I’m  aware  of  many 
comments  such  as  “when  you  get 
out  of  the  service,  I have  a job  for 
you,”  or  “If  you  will  leave  HI  we 
can  put  you  to  work  tomorrow”.  Be 
cautious  in  making  or  listening  to 
this  type  of  statement,  for  all  non- 
status applicants  must  apply  to  the 
SEU  for  eligibility  in  the  GS-1 101 
Club  Manager  Series.  Forms  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  a job  under  the 
current  Army  Club  Management 
announcement  may  be  obtained  by 
writing: 

HQDA  (DAAG-DPP-CE) 

Rm  1222 

2461  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22331 

I hope  this  information  about  the 
SEU  clears  up  some  of  the  questions 
you  may  have  had.  There  are  a lot 
of  things  happening  in  the  personnel 
arena  and  over  the  next  few  months 
I will  be  discussing  such  subjects 
as:  MWR  Career  programs,  NAF 
Business  Manager,  Intern  pro- 
grams, and  other  areas  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  you  as  a MWR 
Manager.  I welcome  any  input  or 
ideas  you  may  have  on  subjects 
needing  discussion  and  encourage 
you  to  write  me  with  your  ideas. 

Let’s  work  together  to  improve 
personnel  management  with  the 
MWR  Community. 

Fitzpatrick  is  Chief  of  MWR  Per- 
sonnel Management,  DPCA  Sup- 
port Directorate,  TAGO. 


Business  management  training  teams 
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MWR  surveys  soldiers’  attitudes 


by  Cathy  Ferguson 
WASHINGTON— Finding  out,  an- 
alyzing and  making  sense  out  of 
people’s  viewpoints,  attitudes  and 
opinions  isn’t  an  easy  task.  But  a 
survey  recently  published  by  the 
Morale  Support  Directorate  on 
MWR  programs,  should  do  just 
that. 

The  survey  went  out  in  February 
to  soldiers  all  over  the  world,  except 
for  those  stationed  in  Europe.  It’s 
designed  to  determine  many  things, 
including  MWR  program  use;  atti- 
tudes toward  MWR  programs;  off- 
post  use  of  civilian  MWR-related 
activities;  future  MWR  trends;  non- 
use of  on-post  MWR  programs  and 
the  perceived  relationships  between 
MWR  programs  and  Army  goals. 

It  covers  all  MWR  areas — morale 
support  activities,  clubs,  education, 
child  care,  youth  activities  and 
ACS. 


Over  70,000  surveys  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  installations.  This 
sample  size  will  put  the  degree  of 
reliability  of  the  survey  at  95%.  The 
survey,  prepared  by  the  Morale  Sup- 
port Directorate,  also  has  a field 
procedures  manual  which  outlines 
in  detail  what  the  installation  POC’s 
have  to  do  to  complete  the  task. 

The  tests  must  be  back  to  HQDA, 
the  Morale  Support  Directorate,  by 
mid-April.  This  will  insure  that  test 
results  reach  the  installation  in  Oc- 
tober 1984.  But  POC’s  are  urged  to 
send  their  survey  results  back  to 
Headquarters  in  groups  of  100  when 
they’re  completed.  This  will  help 
make  the  coding  workload  easier. 

Morale  Support  people  say  the 
survey  results  available  in  October 
will  be  broken  down  Army-wide, 
MACOM-wide  and  by  installations. 


This  will  help  in  analyzing  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  change/upgrade 
MWR  programs  at  all  levels. 

European  communities  and  in- 
stallations will  also  be  surveyed  to 
determine  their  MWR  interests.  The 
survey  will  go  out  in  May  and 
should  be  returned  to  HQDA  in 
July. 

This  survey  meets  Headquarters 
requirements  of  a quadrennial  needs 
assessments  of  installation  MWR 
programs,  and  provides  a standard 
survey  for  biennial  installation  use. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  MWRRC, 
HQDA,  DCSPER,  MACOM  Com- 
manders and  Soldier  Support  Cen- 
ter. 

The  survey  will  be  instrumental  at 
all  levels  in  making  MWR  programs 
best  meet  the  needs  of  soldiers  and 
their  families. 


“Year  of  Quality  Food  Service” 


WASHINGTON— As  part  of  the 
continuing  effort  to  upgrade  serv- 
ices and  amenities  afforded  soldiers 
and  their  families,  during  1984  we 
will  build  to  bridge  for  the  Year  of 
Quality  Food  and  Service  in  1985 
for  MWR  activities. 

In  keeping  with  this  theme, 
DAAG-MB  has  developed  a num- 
ber of  initiatives  that  will  implement 
the  program.  These  initiatives  will 
be  directed  toward  media  publica- 
tions, implementing  the  program  at 
the  installation  and  special  prod- 
ucts. They  will  be  discussed  at  an 
upcoming  joint  service  club  mana- 
gers’ conference  in  Chicago  this 
May. 

The  1984  MWR  Manager’s  Plan- 
ning Guide  introduced  the  program 
to  the  field.  A letter  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  establishing  quality 
food  and  service  standards  will  be 
sent  to  commanders.  Accompany- 
ing this  letter,  for  command  use, 
will  be  a guide  which  highlights 
commonly  accepted  quality  indica- 
tors for  food  service  and  facilities. 
Further  explanations  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  printed  in  various 
Army  publications  and  information 
about  the  program  will  be  relayed  to 
the  Army  Times. 


To  implement  the  program  at  the 
installation,  a Quality  Food  and 
Service  package  will  be  distributed. 
This  package  will  include  promo- 
tional, as  well  as  training  materials. 
As  part  of  this  package,  sample  cus- 
tomer comment  cards  and  a sug- 
gested survey  will  be  included  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  activity 
managers  knowing  their  customers’ 
wants  and  needs.  Additionally,  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  quality  food 
and  service  will  be  included  in  the 
instruction  at  CMC  and  ECMC. 

Special  products  directed  towards 
Quality  Food  and  Service  will  be 
distributed  throughout  1984.  A 
food  recipe  file  that  includes  “Fit  to 
Win”  recipes,  as  approved  by  the 
Army  Surgeon  General’s  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Nutrition,  will  be  dis- 
tributed beginning  with  sandwiches 
in  February.  Photos  to  complement 
many  of  these  recipes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Military  Clubs  Food  and 
Recreation  Magazine.  An  Oper- 
ations Manual  for  Snack  Bars  is  be- 
ing developed  for  publication  in 
1984. 

Within  DAAG-MB,  a special 
food  group  has  been  organized  to 
analyze  problems  and  develop  sug- 
gested solutions.  The  group  includes 


some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
food  people  in  the  Army  club  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  representation  from 
the  Army  Surgeon  General’s  Office, 
for  matters  concerning  nutrition. 

TRADOC 
MWR  Bulletin 

FORT  MONROE,  VA— Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  is  publish- 
ing an  MWR  Bulletin. 

Its  stated  purpose  is  to  “assist  in- 
stallation personnel  in  the  planning 
and  direction  of  a comprehensive, 
dynamic  and  effective  program  of 
leisure  activities  for  Army  personnel 
and  their  dependents  of  the  military 
community.  The  first  issue  of  the 
nicely  done  publication  has  infor- 
mation on  a wide  range  of  MWR  is- 
sues such  as  the  installation  MWR 
fund  for  which  TRADOC  is  serving 
as  the  test  site  for  the  Army,  child 
development  services,  family  issues, 
safety,  bowling,  youth  activities, 
physical  fitness,  and  sports. 

TRADOC  installations  are  en- 
couraged to  input  to  the  new  publi- 
cation: HQ  TRADOC,  ATTN: 
ATPE-AC,  Fort  Monroe,  VA 
23651. 
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Installation  MWR  fund  speeding  cash  to 
soldier  programs 

Concept  enjoys  wide  acceptance  and  support  among 
managers  at  TRADOC  test  sites 


by  Steve  Rosetti 

WASHINGTON— Fort  Jackson 
managers  are  looking  forward  to 
nearly  $1.1  million  in  minor  con- 
struction projects  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  Over  at  Fort  Sill,  management 
plans  to  spend  $2  million  upgrading 
its  facilities.  Meanwhile,  Fort  Eustis 
is  planning  over  $3  million  in 
CPMC  upgrades  this  year. 

It’s  a phenomenon  that  is  repeat- 
ing itself  at  nearly  all  of  the 
TRADOC  installations  that  are  un- 
dergoing a year-long  evaluation  of 
the  single  installation  MWR  fund 
(IMWRF)  concept. 

By  combining  all  NAF  assets  into 
a single  business  entity,  the  single 
fund  is  enabling  MWR  managers  at 
these  posts  to  accelerate  the  delivery 
of  facility  improvements  and  im- 
proved programs  to  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

It  is  a concept  that  is  gaining 
widespread  acceptance  among 
MWR  managers  and  DPCAs  who 
see  economies  and  efficiencies  stem- 
ming from  organizational  changes 
that  the  concept  has  spawned. 

The  IMWRF  is  a basic  restructur- 
ing of  Army  MWR  NAF  instrumen- 
talities. It  creates  a single  business 


ments.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of 
capital  purchases  and  minor  con- 
struction (project  under  $300,000) 
or  NAF  major  construction. 

The  installation  MWR  fund  is  a 
cash  management  initiative.  It  pools 
assets  locally  and  identifies  them  for 
application  to  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, thus  allowing  managers  to 
anticipate  income  and  payables  and 
accelerate  the  flow  of  cash  to  where 
it  is  needed  based  on  the  judgement 
of  the  commander  who  is  advised  by 
a balanced  installation  MWR  review 
committee. 

Associated  with  this  concept  are 
economies  through  centralization  of 
administrative  support  costs  for 
MWR  programs  as  well  as  providing 
an  accession  ladder  for  Army  MWR 
employees. 

The  IMWRF  concept  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a series  of  interrelated  MWR 
improvement  initiatives  designed  to 
upgrade  the  physical  plant  and  fa- 
cilitate local  MWR  management  in- 
cluding self-sufficiency,  central 
banking  and  program  enhancement. 

“Test”  explained 

A field  test  of  IMWRF  is  occur- 


isting reports  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

The  concept  has  its  origins  when 
the  Army’s  MWR  Review  Commit- 
tee asked  The  Adjutant  General  to 
develop  a concept  for  a single  instal- 
lation sinking  fund.  After  examin- 
ing this  common  sinking  fund,  and 
at  the  request  of  several  installation 
commanders  and  MWR  managers, 
the  IMWRF  concept  was  born. 

A draft  IMWRF  letter  of  instruc- 
tion was  developed  in  February  1983 
and  staffed  with  the  major  com- 
mands. The  MWRRC  approved  the 
concept  in  June  1983.  Army-wide 
implementation  was  planned  for 
October  but  limited  to  TRADOC  at 
the  request  of  Congressional  offi- 
cials who  requested  a closer  evalua- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  concept. 
These  officials  were  concerned 
about  eroding  management  incen- 
tive to  manage  programs,  lack  of  ac- 
countability, increased  appropriated 
fund  costs,  and  overhead  expense 
proration  among  activities. 

A revised  letter  of  instruction  was 
issued  on  Oct.  14,  1983  and 

TRADOC  began  implementation. 
The  results  of  the  TRADOC  test  un- 
dergoing evaluation  and  a decision 
on  further  implementation  is  expect- 
ed this  summer. 


“It  seems  the  more  you  know  about  the  concept,  the  more 
sense  it  makes.’’ 


entity  at  each  installation.  It  elevates 
management  focus  from  the  individ- 
ual NAFIs  to  a total  installation 
MWR  program. 

The  IMWRF  was  determined  to 
be  the  best  way  to  pool  NAF  assets 
to  provide  the  installation  com- 
mander flexibility  in  the  execution 
of  MWR  programs.  The  IMWRF 
will  authorize  commanders  to  look 
at  the  total  MWR  Program  as  a sin- 
gle entity  allowing  the  positioning  of 
resources  to  assist  the  Army  in  im- 
plementing its  MWR  self-sufficien- 
cy goals.  By  attaining  self-sufficien- 
cy, the  installation  frees  up  substan- 
tially more  money  for  NAF-fi- 
nanced  MWR  capital  improve- 


ring during  FY  1984  to  evaluate  the 
“viability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
IMWRF  management  concept,”  ac- 
cording to  the  test  plan. 

MG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  The  Adju- 
tant General  is  the  test  director.  A 
general  officer  steering  committee  is 
providing  executive  guidance  and 
decision  making  toward  further  im- 
plementation. There  is  a joint  eval- 
uation group  which  is  a TAGO  and 
TRADOC  committee  that  will  assist 
and  advise  the  test  director  through- 
out the  test  period. 

A TRADOC  evaluation  group 
will  coordinate  and  oversee  the 
IMWRF  test  at  the  installations. 

The  test  plan  emphasizes  using  ex- 


Loans re-directed 

The  concept  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  fielded  Army-wide  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1985.  TRADOC  be- 
gan the  test  one  year  sooner  in  FY 
1984.  Driving  TRADOC  was  antici- 
pated economies  and  advantages  of 
the  program  including  the  “redirec- 
tion” of  loan  payments  for  clubs  to 
the  installation  instead  of  the  pay- 
ment of  these  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  loan  payments  are  “paid”  or 
will  remain  locally  for  application  to 
local  requirements.  There  are  cur- 
rently 32  loans  representing  about 
$29  million  in  loans  receivable  to  the 
Army  MWR  Fund.  Additionally, 
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there  are  15  projects  in  some  degree 
of  completion  for  which  loans  have 
been  approved  valued  at  $21.3  mil- 
lion. These  agreements  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  ability  to  repay 
and  that  stream  of  income  must 
continue  so  that  others  may  benefit. 

NAFIs  which  received  the  loans 
must  produce  total  net  income  suffi- 
cient to  provide  dollars  for  place- 
ment in  the  installation  sinking  fund 
of  the  1MWRF  equal  to  what  the 
loan  would  have  been.  Under 
IMWRF,  all  loans  will  remain  on 
the  books  of  the  Army  MWR  Fund 
and  will  be  incrementally  reduced 
only  as  they  are  “repaid”  to  the  in- 
stallation MWR  fund. 

Expansion  on  hold 

There  will  be  no  further  imple- 
mentation of  the  IMWRF  concept 
beyond  TRADOC  until  it  is  fully 
evaluated  sometime  this  summer. 
Meanwhile,  TRADOC  installations 
will  continue  to  operate  under  the 
concept  without  any  dismantling. 

After  the  results  of  the  TRADOC 
test  are  evaluated,  there  will  be  a 
decision  on  further  implementation. 

LOI  gives  guidance 

Procedures  for  consolidating 
funds  into  a single  installation  fiscal 
entity  are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
Oct.  14,  1983  Army  letter  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  IMWRF  and  in 
TRADOC ’s  resultant  guidance  to  its 
installations. 

The  IMWRF  letter  of  instruction 
was  staffed  with  the  Offices  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Surgeon 
General.  Integrated  financial  man- 
agement does  not  necessarily  require 
common  program  management.  Bil- 
leting activities  can  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Veterinary  activities  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  By  integrating  the 
revenue  from  these  activities  into 
the  single  fund,  both  operations  are 
eligible  for  major  construction 
grants  from  the  MWR  Review  Com- 
mittee and  for  CPMC  grants  from 
the  installation. 

Concept  reception  mixed 

Installation  DPCAs  immediately 
welcomed  the  concept  but  a warm 
reception  from  program  managers  is 
taking  longer.  “It  seems  the  more 
you  know  about  the  concept,  the 


more  sense  it  makes,”  remarked  one 
DPCA.  “At  first,  my  managers 
were  not  on  board,”  he  said.  “Once 
it  was  explained,  they  came  in  line 
and  are  now  fully  supportive.” 

Visits  to  TRADOC  test  sites  re- 
vealed widespread  support  of  the 
concept.  Concerns  generally  fo- 
cused on  issues  that  surrounded  the 
IMWRF  concept  but  were  not  di- 
rectly related  to  implementation. 
These  issues  included  the  installa- 
tion program  business  manager  con- 
cept, appropriated  fund  support, 
organization,  need  for  improved 
training  and  management  informa- 
tion, and  more  CPMC  flexibility. 

But  the  consensus  was  largely  op- 
timistic. At  Fort  Monroe,  the 
DPCA  said  his  program  managers 
are  ‘TOO  percent  behind  the  con- 
cept.” The  Fort  Eustis  DPCA  said 
the  IMWRF  was  “the  only  way  to 
go.” 

At  other  installations,  the  concept 
is  getting  mixed  reviews  with  some 
managers  feeling  their  incentive  to 
properly  manage  will  be  stifled,  and 
others  seeing  erosion  of  financial 
support  to  their  activity  that  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  their  activity  contrib- 
utes. 


TAGO  financial  managers  say 
that  generally,  there  is  a trade  off  in 
expenses  versus  contribution  to  the 
IMWRF.  They  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  cases  where 
one  activity  is  supporting  another. 
But  this,  they  add,  is  already  occur- 
ring with  package  store  earnings  and 
that  implementation  of  the  IMWRF 
serves  to  institutionalize  a cross-lev- 
eling of  funds  at  the  installation  that 
is  already  occurring.  The  IMWRF 
facilities  restructuring  of  the  man- 
agement structure  and  management 
restructuring  ferrets  out  of  ineffi- 
cient operations. 

TAGO  managers  believe  and 
many  installation  managers  agree 
that  there  is  less  potential  for  fraud 
aind  mismanagement  under  the  sin- 
gle fund  concept.  They  cite  uni- 
formly applied  budgeting,  review 
and  analysis  procedures  and  levels 
being  applied  instead  of  the  various 
disparate  procedures  previously  in 
effect. 


Eases  further  change 

TAGO  financial  managers  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  IMWRF  makes  it 
easier  to  cause  organizational 
change  but  that  organizational 
change  is  not  necessary  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  IMWRF. 

For  example,  the  installation 
MWR  program  business  manager 
concept  is  a separate  initiative  and 
the  IMWRF  letter  of  instruction 
does  not  require  establishment  of 
such  a position. 

Also,  consolidation  of  procure- 
ment, personnel  management  and 
administration  is  facilitated  by  the 
IMWRF  but  these  consolidations 
could  have  taken  place  regardless  of 
the  existence  of  IMWRF. 

Raises  other  issues 

When  asked  about  the  merits  of 
the  concept,  most  managers  are 
hard  pressed  to  find  difficulty  with 
the  premise  of  accelerating  cash 
flow  to  needed  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Instead  they  recite  a litany  of 
what  they  consider  management  en- 
cumbrances that  are  not  inherent  to 
IMWRF  but  have  plagued  manage- 
ment over  the  last  ten  years:  need 


for  management  information,  need 
for  better  training,  more  flexibility 
in  budgeting,  etc. 

In  this  sense,  IMWRF  again 
proves  its  worth  by  being  a catalyst 
for  examining  the  old  way  of  doing 
MWR  business  and  sparking  a dis- 
cussion for  further  improvements  in 
related  MWR  areas. 

Construction  outlook 
bright 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  MWR  managers 
with  the  inception  of  the  single 
MWR  fund,  all  are  impressed  by  the 
amazing  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  capital  expenditure  projects 
on-going  or  on  the  near  horizon. 
Whereas  before,  a major  command 
would  be  anticipating  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollar-plus  MWR  projects,  it  is 
now  not  uncommon  to  find  a single 
installation  with  five  or  six  projects 
in  their  five-year  plan  with  another 


. . . no  further  implementation  . . . beyond  TRADOC  un- 
til it  is  fully  evaluated  . . . 
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$7  million  or  $8  million  in  CPMC 
outlays. 

By  empowering  the  installation 
commander  with  this  necessary  tool 
to  accomplish  their  own  local  minor 
construction,  the  concept  is  contrib- 
uting to  an  effort  to  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  money  available  for 
major  NAF  construction.  During 
the  next  three  years,  over  $250  mil- 
lion is  planned  for  major  construc- 
tion whereas  only  about  $76  million 
was  approved  in  the  past  three 
years,  a big  step  toward  fulfilling 
the  mandate  of  a VCSA-created  Ar- 
my MWR  Review  Committee  to 
modernize  the  Army’s  MWR  physi- 
cal plant.  The  impetus  for  the  con- 
cept came  from  installations  which 
requested  the  flexibility  afforded  by 
the  installation  MWR  fund  because 
it  facilitates  and  enhances  installa- 
tion MWR  “self-sufficiency.” 
“Self-sufficiency”  requires  local 
funding  of  MWR  programs  and  mi- 
nor construction  so  that  the  Army’s 
share  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  earnings  can  be  ap- 
plied to  command-prioritized  major 
construction. 

Managers  polled 

TRADOC  MWR  managers  are 
being  surveyed  on  the  impact  of  the 
installation  MWR  fund  on  their  op- 
eration during  April.  The  results  of 
this  survey  will  be  used  by  the  sub- 
jective evaluation  team  to  gauge 
management  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept. This  is  expected  to  be  a major 
factor  in  further  fielding  of  the 
IMWRF  concept. 

Test  mode  impediment 

Many  TRADOC  sites  have  voiced 
concern  about  the  “test”  mode  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  implement 
IMWRF.  They  believe  that  this  sit- 
uation stands  in  the  way  of  full  real- 
ization of  the  potential  of  the  con- 
cept. 

They  also  question  the  need  for 
maintaining  a fixed  asset  sinking 
fund  since  all  earnings  accrue  to 
CPMC. 

For  example,  under  the  test 
mode,  installations  are  restrained  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  take  per- 
sonnel actions.  No  positions  can  be 
eliminated.  Instead,  employees  must 
be  detailed  into  other  positions  until 
the  results  of  the  test  can  be  evaluat- 
ed. 


Communication, 
involvement  critical 

Communication  appears  critical 
to  IMWRF  implementation.  Instal- 
lations that  were  experiencing  resis- 
tance from  managers  are  those  that 
met  to  implement  the  concept  “be- 
hind closed  doors”  and  did  not  in- 
volve all  managers  and  inform  them 
of  what  the  concept  was  all  about. 
Where  communication  was  open 
and  involvement  solicited  from  the 
outset,  acceptance  of  the  concept 
flourished. 

Initially,  a certain  amount  of  pa- 
rochialism was  encountered  at  just 
about  all  of  the  TRADOC  test  sites. 
This  seems  to  have  ebbed  and  is 
abating  as  managers  see  the 
IMWRF  not  as  a threat  to  the  status 
quo  but  as  an  opportunity  to  affect 
needed  change. 


gram  over  which  they  preside.  An 
informal  poll  of  the  committees  in 
action  reveals  a general  agenda. 
They  are  briefed  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  program  and  the  new 
MWR  programs  contemplated. 

The  committees  are  usually  up- 
dated on  the  progress  of  CPMC  and 
major  construction  projects.  The 
floor  is  then  open  to  discussion  and 
comment  on  the  financial  status  and 
projects  are  prioritized.  The  mem- 
bers also  discuss  new  programs  that 
they  believe  will  benefit  their  unit  or 
command. 

The  results  of  this  discussion  are 
briefed  to  the  installation  com- 
mander who  can  either  approve  the 
committee’s  recommendations  or 
question  them. 

The  IMWRF  council  is  seen  as 
having  a very  positive  affect  on  the 


. . . consolidation  for  economy  can  take  place  without 
IMWRF  ... 


Some  club  managers  saw  the 
IMWRF  as  a take  over  by  the  mor- 
ale support  fund  and  vice  versa. 
There  were  concerns  that  certain 
programs  would  be  improved  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

At  nearly  all  the  sites  visited,  this 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  In  most 
cases,  installation  managers  initial 
fears  of  “loss  of  turf”  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  Many  instances  of  im- 
proved MWR  teamwork  have  been 
noted  along  with  associated  econo- 
mies and  efficiencies. 

Committees  formed 

Installation  MWR  review  com- 
mittees have  been  established  at  all 
of  the  sites. 

Most  installation  MWR  review 
committees  are  shaping  up  by  hav- 
ing the  deputy  installation  com- 
mander as  the  President,  representa- 
tives from  units  on  post,  the  DPCA, 
director  of  engineering  and  housing, 
director  of  resource  management, 
director  of  industrial  operations. 
The  command  sergeant  major  also 
is  on  the  committee.  Some  commit- 
tees have  the  installation  MWR  pro- 
gram business  manager  acting  as  an 
advisor,  although  some  have  this 
person  as  a voting  member. 

The  make-up  of  the  IMWRRC  is 
as  varied  as  the  mission  require- 
ments of  the  installation  MWR  pro- 


installation MWR  program.  LTC 
Tom  Herre,  Fort  Belvoir  DPCA 
sees  it  as  invaluable  in  educating 
field  grade  officers  of  the  MWR 
program. 

He  also  sees  it  improving  the  syn- 
chronization of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds.  “Most  of 
the  council  members  also  sit  on  the 
installation  committee  that  recom- 
mends how  appropriated  funds  are 
used  at  the  post,”  Herre  said.  These 
members  should  now  have  a clearer 
view  of  the  total  resource  picture  at 
the  post.  “They  will  also  be  in  a bet- 
ter position  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  channeling  authorized  ap- 
propriated funds  to  MWR  activi- 
ties.” 

Herre  also  believes  that  the  man- 
agement of  activities  will  indirectly 
improve  because  of  the  installation 
MWR  review  committee.  “Our  in- 
tent is  for  each  activity  manager  to 
brief  his  or  her  financial  statement 
to  the  council.  Activities  have  not 
received  this  type  of  scrutiny  before, 
and  although  there  may  be  some  ini- 
tial apprehension  on  the  part  of  ac- 
tivity managers,  the  result  should  be 
more  intensive  analysis  of  opera- 
tional results.” 

Upbeat 

Herre  is  one  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  the  concept  within 
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TRADOC. 

He  sees  the  IMWRF  as  allowing 
the  commander  “maximum  flexibil- 
ity” in  how  NAF  generated  at  the 
installation  are  used.  “Before,  each 
little  pile  of  dollars  had  a fence  built 
around  it,”  he  said.  For  example,  if 
the  billeting  fund  generated  a dollar, 
that  dollar  had  to  be  spent  in  the  bil- 
leting fund.”  “Now  that  same  dol- 
lar could  wind  up  being  used  almost 
anywhere  in  the  installation’s  MWR 
program  based  on  commander  pri- 
orities.” 

“We  are  very  upbeat  about  the 
one  fund  concept  at  Fort  Belvoir,” 
Herre  said.  “To  implement  it  suc- 
cessfully there  are  without  doubt 
some  signficant  management  chal- 
lenges, but  I can  honestly  not  think 
of  any  situations  where  this  system 
is  not  an  improvement  over  the  pri- 
or method  of  management.” 

Herre  also  believes  that  long 
range  planning  will  improve  with 
the  IMWRF  as  managers  must  com- 
pete for  resources  and  plan  and  just- 
ify facilities  that  the  installation 
MWR  review  committee  believes 
will  benefit  the  most  people. 

Speeding  program  delivery 

Fort  Jackson  MWR  personnel, 
the  DPCAs  and  the  installation 
commander  all  realized  the  benefits 
of  NAF  consolidation  early  on.  Re- 
vised budgets  were  submitted  in  ear- 
ly June  and  TRADOC  and  DA  con- 
sented to  the  earlier  start.  According 
to  COL  Gene  Marlow,  DPCA,  there 
are  a multitude  of  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  consolidation  of  all 
NAFI’s  into  a single  fund.  These  in- 
clude consolidation  of  management 
expertise,  elimination  of  competi- 
tion among  certain  NAFI’s  and  con- 
solidation of  administrative  sup- 
port. 

“Another  benefit  which  is  even 
more  important  is  improved  cash 
flow  for  all  NAFI’s  which  provides 
the  Installation  Commander  the 
flexibility  to  apply  funds  to  address 
needs  across  the  Installation”,  Mar- 
low said. 

An  example  of  this  at  Fort  Jack- 
son  is  the  proposed  project  to  con- 
struct a new  E1-E9  Club  to  replace 
an  extremely  deteriorating  WWII 
type  facility.  In  Jan  83,  Fort  Jack- 
son  constructed  a new  Trainee  Club 
at  a cost  of  $500,000  of  LGI.  This 
depleted  the  sinking  funds  for  the 


NCO  Branch.  Additionally  in  Feb 
83,  a new  Officers’  Club  was  com- 
pleted depleting  the  funds  of  the  Of- 
ficers’ Branch.  Without  consolida- 
tion it  could  conceivably  take  sever- 
al years  before  sufficient  funds  can 
be  generated  and  set  aside  for  the 
construction  of  a new  E1-E9  facil- 
ity. The  Installation  Commander 
has  established  the  E1-E9  Club  as 
the  number  one  priority  to  improve 
the  Quality  of  Life  for  the  younger 
permanent  party  soldiers. 

The  consolidation  effort  has  not 
been  without  problems.  Reorganiza- 
tion has  required  constant  coordina- 
tion with  Unions,  higher  HQs,  ac- 
tivities other  than  NAFI’s  as  well  as 
the  individual  NAFI’s.  Changes  in 
procedures  have  caused  some  initial 
confusion  and  problems.  However, 
the  biggest  problem  seems  to  be 
parochialism  on  part  of  individuals 
and  activities.  The  reorganization  is 
approximately  98  percent  complete. 
Most  of  the  confusion  has  been  cor- 
rected and  the  concerns  of  individu- 


and beverage  activities  will  share  the 
same  classification  as  the  MWR 
activity  with  which  it  is  collocated 
is  a further  standardization.  Golf 
courses  are  combined  under  Cate- 
gory III. 

Fort  Eustis  program  managers 
converted  16  NAFIs  into  99  viable 
profit  centers  with  separate  operat- 
ing, CPMC,  and  appropriated  fund 
support  budgets.  They  established 
an  FY  1984  IMWRF  profit  goal  of 
$1.5  million,  37  percent  over  the  pri- 
or year.  Its  riding  and  flying  clubs 
were  converted  to  morale  support 
activities.  They  now  have  a two- 
phase  cash  management  plan  with 
over  $3  million  in  CPMC  projected. 

Cooperation,  integration 

Fort  Monroe  managers  look  for- 
ward to  reduced  operating  costs  ac- 
cruing from  central  warehouse  oper- 
ations. 

There  are  other  examples  of  in- 
creased cooperation  stemming  from 
the  single  fund.  Fort  Belvoir’s  ICM 


Many  have  voiced  concern  about  the  “test”  mode. 


als  and  groups  have  since  been  ele- 
vated. “Consolidation  is  working  at 
Fort  Jackson,”  Marlow  said.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  ongoing  improve- 
ments which  can  be  seen  across  the 
Installation. 

Fort  Jackson  is  programmed  to 
spend  approximately  1.3  million 
dollars  for  upgrading  and  improve- 
ments in  FY  84.  This  could  only  be 
accomplish  thru  the  combined  ef- 
fort and  coordination  that  comes 
about  thru  a consolidated  NAF. 

Marlow  said  the  installation 
MWR  fund  has  allowed  more  effi- 
cient management  of  NAF  resources 
and  has  “provided  the  commander 
the  flexibility  to  use  NAF  where 
needed.”  He  said  that  initially  there 
was  some  confusion  in  guidance  but 
that  since  has  been  resolved. 


Activities  redesignated 

The  IMWRF  involves  designating 
Category  II — Other  Resale  and 
Revenue  Producing  as  the  only  cate- 
gory for  audio/photo  centers.  This 
action  eliminates  these  centers  from 
CAT  IIIB3  and  from  CAT  VI.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  provision  that  food 


and  MSO  already  are  sharing  infor- 
mation and  expertise  on  food  and 
beverage  programs.  “Both  the  ICM 
and  MSO  have  collocated  their  of- 
fices and  are  trading  expertise  along 
with  training  support  capabilities,” 
said  LTC  Tom  Herre,  DPCA.  “We 
progress,  I think  we  will  find  more 
and  more  opportunities  to  share  ex- 
pertise and  capabilities  and  also 
consolidate  or  centralize  support 
functions.” 

Fort  McClellan  managers  cited 
many  advantages  and  successes 
since  the  concept  came  into  being. 
Words  like  integrated,  coordinated, 
enhanced,  unified,  economies  and 
improved  were  used  to  describe  the 
progress  of  their  program.  They  see 
th  elimination  of  some  13  separate 
NAF  councils  as  being  inherently 
productive. 

They  are  also  looking  forward  to 
the  elevation  of  NAF  and  IMWRF 
issues  to  a higher  and  more  visible 
level  on  the  installations. 

Another  advantage  cited  by  many 
TRADOC  Posts  visited  was  a more 
unified  marketing  and  publicity 
function  to  improve  patron  aware- 
ness of  programs. 
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Business  manager  or  ad- 
visor? 

Fort  Knox’s  approach  to  the 
IMWRF  implementation  was  to 
build  on  existing  operational 
strength,  follow  sound  business 
management  practices  and  thus  take 
full  advantage  of  the  concept. 

At  Fort  Knox,  the  business  man- 
ager advises  MWR  managers  re- 
garding cost  effective  and  sound 
business  decisions,  assures  account- 
ability of  NAF  assets,  summarizes 
NAF  reports  and  is  a member  of  an 
IMWRF  advisory  council  and  exec- 
utive review  committee. 

Fort  Gordon  has  chosen  to  estab- 
lish a “business  analyst”  in  lieu  of  a 
business  manager. 

According  to  COL  Art  Brooke, 
Fort  Gordon  DPCA,  a business 
analyst  is  more  appropriate  in  that 
the  individual  serves  in  a non-super- 
visory  capacity  and  thus  can  divorce 
themself  from  the  day-to-day  crises 
endemic  to  MWR  environment. 
Brooke  visualizes  the  business  ana- 
lyst as  a “problem  identifier”  and 
the  individual  who  with  the  activity 
manager  in  question  stays  on  site 
until  problems  are  resolved. 

Fort  Sill  sees  pluses 

Fort  Sill  managers  developed  a lo- 
cal NAF  task  force  to  study  consoli- 
dation of  all  NAFIs  into  a central- 
ized structure.  Sill  managers  believe 
that  the  IMWRF  will  integrate  all 
MWR  activities  into  a single  “highly 
motivated  business  entity.”  It  is  also 
expected  to  make  available  local  re- 
sources to  fund  a “much  needed” 
comprehensive  CPMC  program 
during  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  objectives  of  the  Fort  Sill  im- 
plementation were  to  implement  the 
single  fund  with  minimum  impact 
on  staff  and  MWR  users,  eliminate 
competition,  achieve  economies 
through  consolidation  where  possi- 
ble. Sill  managers  also  look  to  the 
IMWRF  as  strengthening  self-suffi- 
ciency through  the  business  initia- 
tives, improved  facilities,  manage- 
ment efficiency  and  improved  pro- 
grams. 

So  far,  in  FY  1984,  Fort  Sill  has 
achieved  many  of  the  objectives  of 
the  single  fund.  All  NAFIs  are  un- 
der the  single  fund  and  an  IMWRF 
business  manager  has  been  em- 
ployed. The  golf  course,  flying  club 


and  hunt  club  have  been  converted 
to  morale  support  (CAT  III)  pro- 
grams. Procurement  has  been  con- 
solidated as  the  club  system  admin- 
istration. They  believe  that  competi- 
tion has  been  reduced,  pointing  to  a 
community  bingo  program,  cooper- 
ation in  a volksmarch  and  oktober- 
fest  as  examples.  NAF  property 
control  has  been  consolidated  along 
with  the  opening  of  a centralized 
property  warehouse  for  IMWRF. 

The  list  of  Fort  Sill  CPMC  im- 
provements is  long  and  impressive 


IMWRF  objectives 

Resource 

Uniform  high  standards  of  budg- 
eting, internal  control,  and  account- 
ing for  all  MWR  activities. 

Give  commanders  flexibility  to 
fund  MWR  needs. 

Enhance  self-sufficiency  realiza- 
tion. 

Use  package  store  income  to 
benefit  all  MWR. 

Redirect  funds  from  investments 
to  capital  improvements. 

Management 

A single  installation  MWR  review 
committee  for  all  MWR  activities. 

Enhanced  flexibility  in  NAF  per- 
sonnel use.  Facilitate  short-  and 
long-term  installation  MWR  pro- 
gram planning. 

Unencumber  program  managers 
from  paper  work. 

Improve  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  common  support  services. 

Make  better  use  of  available  man- 
agement expertise. 

Reduce  unnecessary  duplication 
and  competition  among  activities. 

Human 

Improve  employee  job  opportuni- 
ties at  the  installation. 

Improve  NAF  employee  job  se- 


and  managers  there  say  that  many 
of  these  would  have  taken  much 
longer  under  the  old  system.  These 
include  improvements  to  just  about 
all  MWR  activities  including  NCO 
and  officer’s  clubs,  morale  support 
activities,  and  billeting  totalling 
about  $2.36  million.  Management  is 
also  excited  about  their  major  con- 
struction prospects  that  include  a 
new  enlisted  club,  an  athletic  club, 
guest  house,  skill  development  cen- 
ter, community  center  and  a pack- 
age store. 


curity  through  a broader  financial 
base. 

Foster  responsive  MWR  program 
opportunities  for  supported  sol- 
diers. 

Broaden  job  opportunities  for 
MWR  career  management  special- 
ists. 

Other  success  measures 

The  installation  commander’s 
ability  to  provide  resources  prudent- 
ly and  timely  to  those  activities  that 
need  them  most. 

The  ability  to  provide  better  cash 
management  by  getting  investment 
cash  excess  out  of  the  bank  and 
moving  this  cash  into  hard  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  fami- 
lies. 

The  willingness  of  commanders  to 
resist  parochial  interests  and  to  fund 
those  programs  soldiers  want  and 
need. 

Paying  particular  attention  to  the 
enlisted  soldier  needs  but  providing 
a balance  of  resources  among  the 
ranks  and  the  total  MWR  program. 

The  ability  to  develop  and  execute 
a five-year  plan  through  approved 
capital  expenditure  budgets. 

Proper  use  of  appropriated  fund 
support  in  those  areas  where  author- 
ized. 
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IMWRF  origin 

by  Steve  Rossetti 

The  installation  MWR  fund  con- 
cept evolved  from  a series  of  finan- 
cial management  improvements  in 
MWR  since  1980.  These  financial 
improvements  were  a result  of  con- 
cern by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  MWR  Panel,  and  the 
Army  that  MWR  programs  be  man- 
aged in  a more  business-like  man- 
ner. The  IMWRF  addresses  these 
concerns  by  instituting  sound  cash 
management  principles  into  the 
MWR  program. 

The  evolution  and  refinement  of 
NAF  financial  management  toward 
the  IMWRF  concept  institutes  pru- 
dent business  management  and  re- 
flects OSD  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  desires. 

The  IMWRF  embraces  sound 
cash  management  principles  by  al- 
lowing the  commander  to  forecast 
and  program  available  cash  at  the 
installation  against  capital  expendi- 
ture needs;  instead  of  having  each 
individual  MWR  activity  accumu- 
late the  cash  it  needs  to  undertake  a 
capital  improvement  of  any  sub- 
stantial size. 

The  IMWRF  also  resolves  an- 
other concern  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  the  application  of 
package  beverage  income  to  the 
benefit  of  all  soldiers  and  families. 
In  its  February  13,  1980  report  of 
the  NAF  Panel,  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  it  was  stated  that  “The 
services  have  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  respond  to  the  special 
subcommittee’s  recommendation 
that  package  store  profits  accrue  to 
Post/Base  Welfare  Funds.”  With 
IMWRF,  installations  will  have  the 
ability  to  finance  CPMC  projects 
and  some  major  construction.  This 
increased  installation  level  capabil- 
ity to  finance  construction  enables 
use  of  AAFES  dividends  by  DA  to 
fund  more  projects  at  places  that 
don’t  have  package  stores.  Thus,  in 
effect,  package  store  earnings  are 
cross-leveled  Army-Wide.  There- 
fore, package  store  profits  ulti- 
mately benefit  those  who  need  it 
most.  The  Congress  also  asked  the 
services  to  limit  package  store  distri- 
bution to  support  overhead  and  fi- 
nance construction.  Under  the 
IMWRF,  package  store  money  is  di- 
rected to  these  purposes  and  does 


not  directly  subsidize  the  operations 
of  any  single  MWR  Program. 

The  IMWRF  allows  for  the  allo- 
cation of  package  store  money  to  all 
MWR  programs  as  all  package  store 
income  accrues  to  the  single  installa- 
tion NAFI.  It  is  then  the  command- 
er’s determination,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  installation 
MWR  review  committee,  on  where 
package  store  dollars  as  well  as  all 
other  money  generated  by  installa- 
tion MWR  programs  will  be  spent. 

By  centralizing  cash  resources  at 
the  installation,  the  IMWRF  pro- 
vides the  means  to  accelerate  the 
spending  of  invested  cash  for 
needed  MWR  programs  and  capital 
expenditures.  This  complies  with 
another  MWR  Panel  recommenda- 
tion that  “funds  considered  excess 
should  be  used  to  finance  some  of 
the  unfunded  liabilities  and  con- 
struction projects.” 

Commanders  have  realized  that 
self-sufficiency  could  be  more  easily 
maintained  only  if  they  had  author- 
ity to  allocate  NAF  cash  in  a more 
business-like  manner.  Also,  installa- 
tions are  applying  more  authorized 
appropriated  fund  dollars  to  MWR 
and  thus  commanders  were  able  to 
influence  in  their  MWR  programs 
more  than  ever  before. 

Another  action  prompting  the 
IMWRF  was  a more  sophisticated 
cash  management  system  to  accel- 
erate cash  flow  to  the  NAF  and  in- 
vestment program  at  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office.  This  cash  manage- 
ment initiative  provided  the  means 
to  recognize  that  installation  funds 
could  be  better  used  on  a cash  flow 
basis.  Around  the  same  time,  the 
HASC  was  emphasizing  the  applica- 
tion of  package  beverage  store  prof- 
its for  benefit  of  all  MWR.  The  pro- 
gram guarantee  incentives  from  the 
Army  Morale  Support  Fund  were 
eliminated  as  were  paybacks  for 
bowling  center  loans.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  Army  Club  Fund  and  the 
Army  Morale  Support  Fund  were 
combined  into  the  Army  MWR 
Fund  further  enhancing  cash  man- 
agement at  the  HQDA  level.  With 
these  initiatives  dramatically  in- 
creasing available  cash,  more  flexi- 
bility was  the  logical  next  step 
toward  better  MWR  business  man- 
agement. 

In  December  1982,  the  MWR  Re- 
view Committee  approved  The  Ad- 
jutant General’s  concept  for  devel- 


oping a single  installation  fixed  asset 
sinking  fund.  Upon  studying  this 
concept,  and  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  several  DPCAs,  the  com- 
plete transition  to  the  single  installa- 
tion MWR  fund  seemed  more  sensi- 
ble. 

An  initial  draft  letter  of  instruc- 
tion was  staffed  with  major  com- 
mands in  April  1983  and  the  MWR 
Review  Committee  approved  the 
concept  in  June  1983.  Final  OSD 
and  HASC  coordination  was  ac- 
complished in  October  1983  with 
approval  to  conduct  a test  of  the 
concept  at  TRADOC  installations 
during  FY  1984.  It  may  be  further 
implemented  during  FY  1985. 

Implementation 

Fort  Jackson  was  one  of  the  first 
installations  to  implement  the  single 
fund. 

Here’s  how  they  did  it: 

• A task  force  was  formed  to 
examine  implementation. 

• The  commander  was  briefed. 

• An  installation  MWR  council 
was  formed. 

• There  was  minor  construction 
to  house  single  fund  managers  and 
employees. 

• Some  job  descriptions  were  re- 
written. 

• Central  bank  account  estab- 
lished. 

• Coordination  with  unions. 

• Sections  established  for  ad- 
ministration, procurement,  supply 
and  maintenance,  and  warehousing. 

• Taught  program  and  annex 
managers  new  budget  procedures. 

• Prepared  fiscal  year  1984 
budgets. 

• Consolidate  all  property  into 
central  warehouse. 

• DRM  conducts  terminal  audits 
of  all  previous  NAFIs. 

• Standardize  and  expedite  pro- 
curement for  all  MWR. 

• Increase  warehouse  stockage  to 
accommodate  all  NAFIs. 

• Automate  stock  record  card  ad- 
justments in  coordination  with 
CAO  and  manager. 

• Brief  major  tenant  units. 

• Reviewed  regulations  and 
identified  conflicts. 

• Identified  appropriated  funds 
authorized  but  not  received. 

• Reduce  compensating  balance 
at  bank. 

• Identify  vulnerability  of  activi- 
ties to  fraud,  waste,  abuse. 
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Hood’s  programs  enhance  quality  of  life 


by  Cathy  Ferguson 
FORT  HOOD,  TEXAS— The  im- 
portance of  Army  families  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  at  Fort  Hood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  of  its  large 
soldier  and  family  population,  this 
installation  is  full  of  good  ideas  and 
programs  aimed  at  Army  families. 

The  Hood-to-You  program  is 
very  noteworthy.  Its’  purpose  is  to 
develop  a line  of  communication  be- 
tween off-post  communities  that 
house  a large  percentage  of  military 
families  and  Fort  Hood. 

The  program  informs  service- 
members  and  families  about  what’s 
going  on  on-post  facilities,  gives 
them  a direct  access  to  post  chain  of 
command  just  as  on-post  residents 
have  and  shows  the  Fort  Hood  com- 
mand cares  about  their  welfare. 

ACS  runs  this  program,  whose 
long-range  goals  are  to  develop  a 
system  in  which  one  person  in  each 
neighborhood  acts  as  a liaison.  They 
also  want  to  contact  managers  of 
mobile  home  parks  or  apartment 
complexes  and  housing  areas  where 
a lot  of  military  people  live  to  en- 
courage them  to  post  info  about 
Fort  Hood.  Besides  this,  they  want 
to  identify  needs  apparent  to  fam- 
ilies in  nearby  communities  and  take 
action  through  appropriate  agen- 
cies. 

In  another  area,  Hood’s  child  de- 
velopment services  offer  parents  an 
opportunity  for  quality  pre-school 
child  care.  The  part-day  program  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  children  de- 
velop most  when  playfully  involved 
with  activities  that  interest  them. 

The  program  has  goals  and  objec- 
tives which  encompass:  social-emo- 
tional, physical  sensory  and  cogni- 
tive/intellectual areas. 

The  center  handles  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2Vi-5  years  in  the 
morning  and  evenings.  The  older 
children  can  attend  everyday — the 
younger  can  attend  only  on  certain 
days. 

The  program  is  designed  with  the 
soldiers’  families  in  mind — and  this, 
with  the  Hood-to-You  program 
makes  this  installation  a better  place 
to  live. 


Family  Programs.  Hood’s  Child  care  and  Hood  to  You  programs  show  the 
post’s  interest  in  Army  families. 
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‘Soldier  dollars’  fund  auto  center 


by  Katha  Treanor 

FORT  GORDON,  GA— Fort 
Gordon’s  new  $1.5  million  auto 
crafts  center  opened  March  19  after- 
noon following  a dedication  cere- 
mony earlier  in  the  day. 

The  do-it-yourself  car  repair  facil- 
ity, which  features  some  of  the  most 
modern  car  care  equipment  avail- 
able, did  not  cost  taxpayers  a penny, 
according  to  Col.  Arthur  Brooke, 
director  of  personnel  and  commu- 
nity activities  at  Fort  Gordon. 

Another  Fort  Gordon  facility 
built  with  soldier  dollars  is  the  in- 
door Olympic-sized  swimming  pool 
opened  in  1981. 

The  auto  center  is  available  to 
Fort  Gordon  personnel  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  Brooke  said.  It  is 
operated  through  the  Morale,  Wel- 
fare and  Recreational  Services  divi- 
sion of  the  personnel  and  commu- 
nity activities  department  at  Fort 
Gordon. 

Ground  breaking  for  the  20,663- 
square-foot  auto  center  was  held  in 
December  1982  and  work  on  the 
facility  was  completed  this  month. 

The  new  energy-efficient  facility, 
located  on  Fourth  Avenue,  features 

Where’s  the  Beef? 

by  Cathy  Ferguson 
WASHINGTON— Savings  of  close 
to  one  million  dollars  have  been 
realized  through  centralized  con- 
tracts to  procure  meat,  seafood, 
poultry,  imported  beer/wine,  gener- 
ic beer  and  soft  drinks  for  clubs  for 
many  installations. 

The  results  of  the  savings  span  a 
one-year  time  frame — from  July  1, 
1982— June  30,  1983.  Over  thirty- 
one  centralized  contracts  have  been 
put  together  in  eight  major  catego- 
ries. 

Some  of  the  centralized  contracts 


30  interior  automotive  service  bays, 
20  exterior  bays  and  24  spaces  for 
storage.  “It  has  something  literally 
for  everybody,’’  said  Maj.  Gen. 
Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  commanding 
general  of  Fort  Gordon. 

The  facility,  Brooke  said,  “is  the 
most  modern  (auto)  craft  center  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.’’  It 
contains  $200,000  worth  of  state  of 
the  art  repair  and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment including  a $14,000  computer- 
ized engine  analyzer.  The  analyzer  is 
hooked  up  to  the  engine  and,  fol- 
lowing a 20-minute  test,  runs  a com- 
puter print-out  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  engine  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  fix  it. 

“This  is  truly  a one-stop  facility 
that  offers  all  aspects  of  automotive 
services  including  lubrication  racks, 
a muffler  and  tire  shop,  front  end 
bays,  a paint  and  body  shop,  and  a 
steam  cleaning  and  a motorcycle 
service  area,”  Brooke  said.  The 
center  also  has  a classroom,  part 
sales  section,  lounge  area,  tool  stor- 
age compartments,  a battery  room 
and  a radiator  service  area. 

The  facility’s  passive  solar  design 
and  translucent  windows  on  one 
side  allow  it  to  generate  most  of  its 


encompass  all  services;  some  are 
done  locally  or  regionally — but  all 
offer  high  quality  products  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Non-appropriated  Fund  Con- 
tracting people  negotiate  prices  with 
major  corporations  and  local  ven- 
dors. Pricing  information  goes  to  all 
military  installations  by  mail.  Instal- 
lation club  managers  and  club  man- 
agers then  have  an  array  of  competi- 
tive price  quotes  for  their  require- 
ments. 

The  bottom-line  is: 


own  heat  during  the  winter.  The  en- 
tire facility  is  well-ventilated,  ac- 
cording to  architect  Harold  Cox  of 
the  firm  of  Cox  & Associates  in 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  safety  fea- 
tures, Brooke  said. 

Before,  soldiers  could  take  their 
cars  to  a small  auto  garage  on  post 
or  an  old  post  exchange  gas  station 
to  do  repair  work.  Now,  for  a small 
fee,  they  can  bring  their  cars  to  the 
new  auto  crafts  center.  The  bay 
rental  fee  is  only  $1  an  hour  and 
parts  can  be  bought  at  the  center. 

The  auto  center  will  be  staffed  by 
a director  and  nine  instructor-auto- 
motive assistants.  Staff  members 
will  be  available  to  supervise,  in- 
struct and  assist  those  working 
within  the  facility. 

In  addition,  staff  members  will 
offer  classroom  instruction  in  car 
care  and  hands-on  instruction  to  en- 
listed personnel  and  their  families. 
“There  will  be  formal  classroom  in- 
struction on  anything  from  simple 
lube  jobs  to  major  engine  over- 
hauls,” Brooke  said. 

Adapted  courtesy  Augusta  Chronicle. 


Night  at  theimprov 

BAMBERG,  WEST  GERMANY 

— Talent  abounded  at  the  recent 
“Night  at  the  Improv,”  a New 
Years  Extravaganza  held  at  the  JFK 
Gym.  The  night  was  so  popular,  it  is 
a new  program  sponsored  monthly 
by  the  Recreation  Center.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  highlight 
talented  people  of  the  Bamberg 
Community. 

The  New  Year’s  Eve  Improv 
featured  “Fingers”  a country  and 
western  group  and  “Johnny  Vee 
and  the  Duke  Tones.”  Both  groups 
are  made  up  of  soldiers  from  1st 
Battalion,  54th  Infantry. 

Over  400  attended  the  program 
which  also  included  Polynesian 
dancers,  “break”  dancing  and  a 
battle  for  the  best  D.  J. 


PROGRAM 

TOTAL  DOLLAR 
PURCHASES 

TOTAL  SAVINGS 

Project  Meat 

$10,460,382 

5%— $523,019 

Seafood  (DC  Area) 

618,886 

5% — 30,944 

Poultry  (DC  Area) 

149,458 

3 %—  4,484 

Seafood  (CONUS)  (New 
Program) 

44,192 

10% — 4,419 

Imported  Wine  (CONUS) 

560,735 

35% — 196,257 

Imported  Beer  (CONUS) 

287,936 

51  %—  146,847 

Soft  Drink  (CONUS) 

55,807 

10%—  5,580 

Generic  Beer  (CONUS) 

630,461 

.50  case  76,000 

Total 

$12,807,857 

$987,550 

Army  Host 
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What’s  happening  in  MWR? 


Fort  Dix  Family  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram (child  maltreatment)  provides 
direct  service  to  about  80  adults  and 
80  children  as  part  of  post’s  Family 
School.  Includes  6 weeks  close  inter- 
action by  social  workers,  13-weeks 
classroom  instruction  and  case 
worker  follow-up.  Family  School 
plans  spouse  abuse  instruction, 
marital  negotiations  training.  A cur- 
riculum is  available.  Mrs.  Grant, 
A V 944-2767. 


Gourmet  hamburger  restaurants 

causing  industry  stir:  25-unit  Chili’s 
offers  13  burgers  costing  $2.95  to 
$5.95,  fresh  cut  french  fries  for  $1, 
side  dishes,  full  liquor  service — de- 
cor is  bamboo  window  shades,  cop- 
per for  lampshades  and  wood  tables 
with  inlaid  tile;  Fuddrucker’s  fea- 
tures half-pound  burgers,  steak 
sandwiches,  hot  dogs  with  average 
check  $5.95,  Red  Robin  Burger  and 
Spirits  Emporium  with  28  gourmet 
burgers  and  30  specialty  drinks; 
Spoons  similar  to  Chili’s;  customers 
see  burgers  ground  and  rolls  baked 
at  Flakey  Jake’s  Hard  Rock  Cafe 
has  fresh  ground  beef,  fish  entree, 
salads,  chili,  gourmet  burgers; 
Hamburger  Hamlet  names  burger 
after  Hollywood  stars,  includes 
steak  tartar,  onion  soup,  fondue, 
and  lobster  bisque  with  $7-$8  aver- 
age check.  No  extension  of  fast- 
food  but  unusual  burgers  in  homey, 
comfortable,  informal  atmosphere. 


Camp  Darby  Recreation  Center 
and  Arts  & Crafts  recently  reno- 
vated. Projects  were  first  put  on 
master  plan  by  MSA  4 years  ago. 
Contract  awarded  Dec  1982  and 
completed  in  June  1983.  New  heat- 
ing, water  and  electric,  windows  and 
vacuum  in  woodworking  shop.  Al- 
so, 24-room  Sea  Pines  Lodge 
opened  Nov.  1,  1983. 


SURF’S  UP!  There’s  a lot  of 
commotion  about  ocean  motion 
. . . 60  wave  action  pools  opened  in 
North  and  South  America.  If  your 
going  to  build  a pool  anyway  (or 


even  if  you’re  not),  you  might  consi- 
der these  wave  action  pools.  Creates 
ocean  motion  with  waves  up  to  five 
feet  and  can  be  money-makers  with 
people  paying  increased  admission 
charge.  The  waves  can  be  turned  off 
for  normal  swimming  pool  opera- 
tions. It  can  be  developed  into  water 
parks  with  slides,  bumper  boats, 
etc.  and  also  can  be  built  indoors  or 
built  on  a lake.  It  is  versatile,  can  be 
self-sufficient  and  may  even  be  a 
profit  center.  Capital  outlay  de- 
pends on  size  and  height  of  waves. 
DAAG-DP,  Mr.  Rossetti,  AV  221- 
6980. 


Many  DPCA  activities  can  be 
consolidated  for  savings,  reports 
Fort  Campbell  DPCA  LTC  Erick- 
son who  recognized  there  were 
many  duplicating  functions  between 
morale  support  and  club  manage- 
ment. Campbell’s  Admin  support 
division  provides  common  support 
services  of  supply  operations,  pro- 
curement, warehousing,  mainte- 
nance, dishonored  check  proces- 
sion, NAF  vehicle  maintenance, 
control  and  others  being  integrated 
on  phased  quarterly  basis  puts 
DPCA  in  better  configuration  to 
adapt  to  business  manager  and  sin- 
gle fund  concept. 


“Heilbronn  may  be  a small  com- 
munity, but  things  are  popping 
now”,  reports  club  management.  In 
a matter  of  weeks,  concession  given 
for  ice  cream  parlor,  amusement  ar- 
cade, video  movie  rental.  All  was 
combined  with  a club-run  fast-food 
kitchen  to  become  the  “Trade- 
winds”  mini-mall.  It  is  currently 
netting  about  $5, 000/month  for 
club  system.  While  mini-mall  was 
opened,  management  threw  a ten- 
day  German-American  Carnival. 
1LT  Greg  Olzewski  directed  event 
which  netted  $38,000  from  $67,000 
sales.  Meanwhile,  MSG  Preston 
Johnson’s  Community  Branch  con- 
tinues to  provide  patrons  with 
bands,  specialty  nights,  country 
western  jamborees,  bucking  bulls, 
dancers,  Schwaebish  Hall  and  Heil- 


bronn club  systems  combined  1 Oct. 
MAJ  Tharrington,  Hbn  Mil.  (2761-) 
468. 


Fort  Belvoir  library  raises  funds 
for  children’s  books  through  sale  of 
donated  books.  Books  sold  are  not 
needed  by  library,  thus  not  consid- 
ered as  gift  under  AR  1-100.  Book 
sales  on  first  week  of  each  month 
from  1100-1600  and  nets  $50-$100 
per  sale  day.  Donors  given  receipt 
stating:  “The  books  donated  are 
expressly  for  the  Post  Children’s 
Book  Fund  and  will  be  sold  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  purchase  children’s 
books  for  the  Van  Noy  children’s  li- 
brary.” DAAG-MS,  Ms.  Earnest, 
AV  221-9700. 


Fort  Sill  Leadership  and  Manage- 
ment Development  Course  spon- 
sored by  DPCA  Organizational  Ef- 
fectiveness in  the  Quality  of  Life  Of- 
fice . . . curriculum  includes  deci- 
sion making,  problem  solving,  lead- 
ership, advanced  communications 
skills,  competition,  collaboration  in 
the  work  group,  conflict  resolution, 
work  group  development,  versus 
counseling  skills.  5-day  course  . . . 
priority  to  adding  to  leadership 
skills  of  NCOs  and  officers.  Credits 
at  Servicemen’s  Opportunity  Col- 
lege. CPT  Stephens,  AV  639-4104. 


Anheuser-Busch  sponsored  Lou 
Rawls  concert  at  Fort  Lewis.  The 
MSA  provided  logistical  support. 
There  were  2,000  paying  spectators 
and  MSA  sold  $3.00  tickets.  Les- 
sons learned:  Lou  Rawls  attracts 
middle  age  market,  concerts  should 
be  scheduled  for  7:00  p.m.  since 
duty  day  ends  at  4:30,  conduct  per- 
formances inside  and  increase  ticket 
price,  low  prices  imply  second-class 
performance  (Lou  Rawls  enter- 
tained in  Seattle  the  night  before  for 
$ 17.00/seat),  indoor  concerts  re- 
quire less  sound  requirements — no 
cover  for  stage,  represent  SJA, 
DFAE,  LEC,  PAO  and  Gl/DPCA 
on  concert  committee,  performance 
requires  much  unforseen  work  and 
additional  APF  support.  LTC  Orr, 
AV  375-3171. 
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Karlsruhe  expands  recreation  cen- 
ter/ITT tour  services  . . . each  rec- 
reation center  acts  as  branch  of 
main  ITT  office  in  four  outlying 
areas.  No  additional  expense  but 
51%  overall  tour  revenue  increase 
realized  between  FY  82  and  FY  83, 
whereas  average  annual  increase 
was  about  8%.  Gross  increase  was 
over  $130,000. 


Clubs  in  Hawaii  publish  booklet 
on  bar  recipes  for  employees  and 
managers  . . . one  of  several  train- 
ing publications  to  improve  club  ser- 
vice. Copies  available  from  CDR, 
USASCH,  ATTN:  APZV-PAC, 
Fort  Shafter,  HI  96858. 


New  Fort  Hood  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  built  with  $2.5  M ap- 
propriated MCA  funds  began  oper- 
ation 28  Nov  83  . . . provides  full 
and  part  day  child  development  ser- 
vices to  300  children.  Ms.  Phillips, 
AV  737-6806. 


“Hood  to  You”  . . . Fort  Hood’s 
unique  outreach  program  . . . 

makes  contact  with  off-post  fami- 
lies. ACS  volunteers  operate  from 
van  which  makes  scheduled  visits  to 
about  25  large  apartment  and  mo- 
bile home  complexes  weekly  . . . 
targeted  at  information  and  referral 
for  young  military  families.  Ms. 
Lackey,  AV  737-3841. 


Fort  Sill  Co-Op  program  af- 
filiates units  with  companies  and  or- 
ganizations from  local  civilian  com- 
munity . . . CPT  Larson,  Quality  of 
Life,  DPCA  reports  program  gets 
results1,  renovations  of  community 
YMCA  and  post  child  development 
center,  annual  sponsoring  of  South- 
west Oklahoma  Special  Olympics, 
helping  elderly  shut-ins  . . . also 
golf,  tennis,  softball  tournaments, 
cookouts.  Appreciation  day  thanks 
civilian  Co-Op  members  with  post 
tours,  visits  to  units,  exhibitions  . . . 
supervised  by  deputy  post  com- 
mander . . . community  has  Co-Op 
executive  committee  with  military 
and  civilian  members.  CPT  Larson, 
AV  639-1121. 


Fort  Dix  selected  for  first  in- 
fant/toddler caregiver  training 
Child  Development  Associate  Cre- 
dential test  site.  CDA  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  US  Health  & Human 
Services  Dept  . . . highly  profes- 
sional training  program.  On-site 
training.  College  credit  may  be  of- 
fered. CDA  credential  often  given 
as  much  credence  as  associate  de- 
gree in  early  childhood  education. 
ATZDGA-S-ACS,  Fort  Dix,  NJ 
08640,  Mrs.  Grant,  AV  944-2767. 


Marital  Negotiations  Training. 

Fort  Dix  Family  Advocacy  Program 
hears  from  family  advocacy  case 
management  team  about  families 
suffering  from  spouse  abuse.  Non- 
violence contract  obtained  from 
participating  couples  . . . couples 
begin  training  in  negotiating  “time 
out”  periods  from  times  of  stress 
. . . phase  II  is  16-week  period 
called  “Marital  Negotiations  Train- 
ing” . . . contracts  with  Temple 
University  to  develop  curriculum. 
Couples  attend  2Zi  hour  classes 
every  Thursday  and  alternate  Tues- 
days. Attendance  mandatory  for 
service  member  and  encouraged  for 
non-service  member  spouse  . . . 
topics  include  sex  role,  socializa- 
tion, anger  and  depression/stress, 
values  clarification  and  goal  setting, 
marriage  styles,  and  negotiating 
change,  stress  management,  com- 
munication, money,  parenting  and 
sexuality.  ATZDGA,  Fort  Dix,  NJ 
08640,  Mrs.  Grant,  AV  944-2767. 


Fort  Carson  ACS  supporting  city- 
wide ride-finder  programs  . . . reg- 
istrants receive  computerized  info 
on  city  bus  schedules,  carpools. 
Register  at  ACS  computer  terminal 
or  MP  vehicle  registration.  Funded 
by  federal  transportation  grant.  Mr. 
Pinner,  AV  691-4590. 


Outreach  program  by  Fort  Car- 
son  Family  Advocacy  Program  . . . 

contact  junior  enlisted  wives  . . . 
$20,000  service  contract  to  local 
spouse  abuse  shelter ...  3 part-time 
and  2 volunteers  visit  high  military 
density  neighborhoods  with  poor 
living  conditions  . . . families  iden- 
tified, interviewed  and  informed 
. . . follow-up  visits  for  abused 
spouses  or  families  in  crisis.  Enthu- 
siastically received  by  wives  inter- 
ested in  further  group  activities  on 


recreation,  consumer  awareness, 
child  development  and  networking. 
350  wives  contacted  in  4 months;  Zi 
reported  minimal  knowledge  of 
Army  facilities;  !4  had  no  family 
car;  lA  had  no  phone;  7%  report  do- 
mestic violence.  Mr.  Pinner,  AV 
691-4590. 


Fort  Sill  ACS  Outreach  Bulletin 

. . . includes  info  on  vehicle  regis- 
tration, safety,  hospital  news, 
DEERS,  overseas  moves,  Red 
Cross,  YMCA,  AAFES,  wills,  vot- 
ing. LTC  Ward,  AV 


Joint  Service  Club  Management 

Workshop  . . . 18-23  May,  Hyatt 
Regency,  O’Hare  Airport  Chicago. 
Coincides  with  National  Restaurant 
show.  Army  session  22  May.  Lead- 
ing industry  speakers.  Registration 
forms  to  be  mailed  15  Mar  to 
CONUS  installations.  Ms.  Minzes, 
A V 221-0702. 


Oakland  Army  Base  MSA  “net- 
works” with  Hawaii  MSA  to  offer 
island  tour.  Oakland  assisted  by 
Hawaii’s  Pat  Cavenas,  USASCH 
NAF  Officer,  providing  discount 
cards,  tour  information  for  Califor- 
nia group  of  60.  Oakland’s  Sandra 
Simonian,  MSO,  reciprocates  by  of- 
fering San  Francisco  tours.  Organ- 
ized while  both  attending  MSO 
Course.  Oahu  trip  scheduled  for  1-8 
May.  Other  MSOs  can  participate. 
MTW-PES,  Oakland,  CA  98246, 
Ms.  Simonian,  AV  859-3166. 


Fort  Dix  Infant  Layette  Program 

for  E-3  and  below.  Parents  are  iden- 
tified by  CHAMPUS  advisor.  Sup- 
plies for  layette  come  from  wives’ 
clubs,  retired  military,  merchants. 
Includes  handmade  items  by  ACS 
members.  ATZDGA,  Fort  Dix,  NJ 
08640,  A V 944-2767. 


90  attended  a February  CSDA 
workshop  in  Willingen,  West  Germ- 
any. Managers  of  arts  and  crafts, 
music  and  theater,  youth  activities 
and  recreation  centers  focused  on 
programming  trends.  Other  topics 
were  new  AR  215  series,  starting  a 
“new  games”  program,  self-suffi- 
ciency, marketing,  entertainment, 
computers,  contests  and  exhibi- 
tions. Kudos  V Corps’  to  Arne 
Ardell,  Bill  Parsons,  Harriet  Rice. 
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Carroll  A ward  Winners 


WASHINGTON— The  Department 
of  Army  announced  the  winners  of 
the  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr.  award  for 
excellence  in  club  management. 

Winners  are: 

MSG  Raymond  J.  Hood, 

NCO/Enlisted  Branch  Manager, 
Mannheim  Military  Community, 
West  Germany. 

Joseph  C.  Wissel,  Installation 
Club  Manager,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama. 

WO  Ronald  D.  Sims,  Manager, 
Officer’s  Club,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia. 

MAJ  Terry  A.  Custer,  Area  Club 
Manager,  Gissen  Military  Commu- 


nity, West  Germany. 

The  Carroll  Award  is  named  for 
the  late  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr.,  who 
was  a respected  leader  in  Army  food 
services  and  club  management.  The 
award  recognizes  outstanding  man- 
agers based  on  the  services  provided 
soldiers  and  families  and  the  finan- 
cial and  operational  performance  of 
their  clubs. 

This  year’s  winners  were  selected 
from  a highly  qualified  field  of  21 
nominees  recognized  by  their  major 
commands  for  their  exemplary  per- 
formance during  fiscal  year  1983. 


Nets  Carroll  Award 

Hood  Shapes-up  Mannheim 


MANNHEIM,  West  Germany — As 

NCO  recipient  of  the  James  A.  Car- 
roll  award,  MSG  Raymond  J.  Hood 
took  charge  when  he  came  on  board 
as  the  NCO/Enlisted  Branch  Man- 
ager, Mannheim  Military  Commu- 
nity in  Germany. 

The  three  clubs  under  his  control 
needed  rejuvenation  and  better 
management.  Hood  analyzed  the 
operation  and  made  changes  that  in- 
creased net  income  from  club  oper- 
ations by  $125,000.  He  reduced 
operating  expenses  significantly  and 
net  profit  increased  by  over  $60,000. 

His  accomplishments  included: 

• Improved  financial  manage- 
ment by  transferring  money  from 


MSG  Raymond  J.  Hood 


the  club  checking  account  to  the  in- 
vestment account. 

• Initiated  and  developed  a man- 
agement information  system,  de- 
signed to  provide  timely  manage- 
ment. This  was  especially  important 
in  determining  club  profitability. 

• Strengthened  internal  controls 
(an  I.G.  report  contained  only  one 
minor  finding). 

• Beefed-up  merchandising  tech- 
niques. 

• Upgraded  facilities.  New  furni- 
ture and  refurbished  surroundings 
helped  bring  the  club  up-to-date. 

• Introduced  employee  training; 
rewrote  job  descriptions  and  hired 
qualified  people. 

• Reduced  food  and  drink  costs 
through  competitive  buying. 

• Consolidated  entertainment  for 
all  three  clubs  resulted  in  getting 
more  and  better  entertainment  for 
the  same  money. 

• Bingo  was  changed  to  include  a 
$10,000  jackpot.  Bingo  revenue  in- 
creased 22  percent,  profits  by  140 
percent. 

Besides  his  James  A.  Carroll 
Award,  Hood  has  also  received  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  his 
exemplary  work  in  shaping  up  the 
Mannheim  Enlisted/NCO  clubs.  He 
was  recently  selected  to  be  the  area 
club  manager  for  Mannheim. 


x 


Nominees 


MAJ  Terry  Custer,  ACM,  Giessen 
Community,  V Corps 
CPT  James  A.  Ruggerio,  ICM, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
CPT  Nelson  Whitaker,  ICM,  Ft. 
Sheridan,  IL 

CW2  Edward  L.  Hoover,  ICM/ 
Club  Manager,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
PA 

CW2  Robert  V.  Tarr,  Officers  Br. 
Mgr,  Ft.  Drum,  NY 
WO  Ronald  D.  Sims,  Mgr,  Officers’ 
Club,  Ft.  Lee,  VA 

SSG  Antonio  S.  Tan,  Annex  Mgr, 
Kaala  Enlisted  Club,  NCO  Club 
Branch,  Ft.  Shafter,  HI 
MSG  Raymond  J.  Hood,  Mgr, 
Mannheim  NCO/Enlisted  Clubs 
SFC  Edward  J.  Whitlow,  Arlington 
Hall  Station,  NCO/ENL  Branch 
Mgr/Annex  Mgr. 

SFC  Joseph  L.  Meneghetti,  Annex 
Mgr,  Camp  Zama  Community  Club 
SFC  Jeffrey  B.  Smith,  Mgr,  Ft. 
Hamilton  Officers’  Club 
Steven  L.  Parker,  ICM/Officers’ 
Club  Mgr,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  NJ 
Donald  R.  Adams,  Officers’  Club 
Branch  Mgr,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Harvey  L.  McKenzie,  ICM,  Ft. 

McCoy,  WI 

Masao  Wakatake,  Mgr,  Leilehua 
Country  Club  Annex,  NCO  Club 
Branch,  Ft.  Shafter,  HI 
Harold  L.  Bennett,  NCO/ENL 
Branch  Mgr,  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  NM 

Armond  A.  DiPaolo,  Mgr,  Stewart 
Army  Sub-Post  Officers’  Club, 
West  Point  Club  System 
Joseph  C.  Wissel,  ICM,  Ft.  Rucker, 
AL 

William  J.  Franssen,  ICM,  Ft. 

Eustis,  VA 

Manuel  J.  Baciao,  Officers’  Branch 
Mgr,  Ft.  Belvoir,  VA 
Felipe  B.  Madrid,  Officers’  Club 
Branch  Mgr,  Ft.  Knox,  KY 
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Way  to  go,  Joe! 

Clubs  rise  to 
under  Carroll 

FORT  RUCKER,  AL— Keeping  the 
customer  first  has  earned  Joseph  C. 
Wissel  a large  and  successful 
club — and  now  the  important  James 
A.  Carroll  award. 

Since  his  affiliation  with  the  Fort 
Rucker  Club  system  in  1971  and 
since  he  took  over  as  installation 
club  manager  in  1978,  he  has 
pledged  a total  commitment  to  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  services  and 
programs  to  club  members. 

Membership  in  the  Officer’s  Club 
has  set  new  records  and  there’s  a sig- 
nificant increase  in  club  use.  The 
club  has  become  “the  place  to  be.” 

Several  reasons  exist  for  Wissel’s 
success,  in  addition  to  his  pro-cus- 
tomer attitude. 

His  financial  management  exper- 
tise was  lauded  as  one  of  his  key  as- 
sets. Wissel  uses  management  objec- 
tives, along  with  identification  and 
analysis  of  unusual  trends,  that  al- 
lows him  to  take  pro-active  correc- 
tive measures  before  a problem 
arises.  The  use  of  detailed  budget 
planning  and  execution  led  the  clubs 


Joseph  C.  Wissel 


new  heights 
Award  winner 


to  be  within  .01  percent  of  its  budg- 
eted sales  goal  of  $5.28  million.  In 
FY  83,  the  Officer’s  and  NCO  clubs 
exceeded  budgeted  goals  by  70  per- 
cent, the  actual  net  incomes  were 
$221,602  (Officer’s  Club)  and 
$195,963  (NCO  Clubs).  The  Pack- 
age Beverage  Branch  income  of 
$610,851  topped  budgeted  goals  by 
about  $100,000. 

Wissel’s  emphasis  on  new  con- 
struction, renovation  and  modern- 
ization is  re-shaping  both  clubs. 
Renovation  and  facility  moderniza- 
tion packages  totalling  nearly  $2 
million  were  developed  and  pur- 
sued. Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
14,000  square  foot,  $800,000  Pack- 
age Beverage  Store.  Major  renova- 
tion and  modernization  projects  for 
both  Officer  and  NCO  clubs  are  un- 
derway. 

All  of  these  projects  are  financed 
through  locally  generated  nonap- 
propriated  fund  revenues  and  in- 
come invested  in  the  Army  Central 
Investment  Program  (CIP).  The 
idea  of  self-sufficiency  has  long 
since  been  embraced  by  Wissel,  and 
the  Fort  Rucker  club  system.  Both 
clubs  at  Rucker  were  built  with  in- 
house  funds,  and  as  a result  the  sys- 
tem maintains  over  $2.7  million  in 
Army  CIP  funds. 

Another  one  of  Wissel’s  accom- 
plishment included  the  lack  of  any 
findings  or  deficiencies  in  the 
November  1 982  US  Army  Audit  Re- 
port of  the  Club  System.  The  report 
did  not  require  a command  reply 
and  contained  only  two  suggestions 
for  improvements.  Because  of  the 
close  scrutiny  given  clubs  by  on-site 
auditors,  high  levels  of  Army  club 
management  and  Headquarters,  DA 
recognized  this  achievement. 

Wissel  has  been  further  recog- 
nized for  his  achievement  through 
his  selection  as  installation  MWR 
business  manager  for  Fort  Rucker. 

Obviously,  Wissel’s  attitude  on 
customer  satisfaction  has  ensured 
the  Rucker  club  system  is  successful 
today  and  has  built  a solid  base  for 
the  future. 


Community 
Activities  School 
course  dates 

FORT  BEN  HARRISON,  IN— 

Morale  Support  Officers’ 

July23-Aug.  17 
Oct.  14-Nov.  9 
Jan.  6-Feb.  1 
Apr.  21 -May  17 
July22-Aug.  16 
*FY  85  dates  tentative 

DPCA 

Oct.  14-Nov.  4 
Jan. 6-27 
April  7-30 
July  14-Aug.  4 

Club  Management 

Oct.  3-Dec.  13 
Nov.  7-Jan.  31 
Jan.  3-March  13 
Feb.  4-April  1 1 
March  4-May  8 
Jan.  1 3— April  8 
May  6-July  12 
June  10-Aug.  14 
July  10-Sept.  16 
Aug.  12-Oct.  18 
Sept.  16-Nov.  22 

Army  Community  Service 

April  9-13 

May  21-25  (Europe) 

June  11-15 
July23-Aug.  10 
Sept.  10-14 
Contact  AV  699-4777. 


WASHINGTON — Military  District 
of  Washington  Installation  Club 
Manager  COL  Vincent  Land  has  fa- 
cilitated the  administration  of  the 
clubs.  He  has  installed  a state-of- 
the-art  embossing  machine  for  proc- 
essing cards  for  the  system’s  15,000 
registered  members.  A library  of 
contracts  and  brochures  has  been  set 
up  to  keep  managers  informed  of 
available  services.  A new  word  proc- 
essor, operated  by  Helen  Agate 
eases  club  procurement.  Land  has 
also  employed  the  services  of  a car- 
penter who  with  the  aid  of  MDW  fa- 
cility engineers,  assists  in  club  reno- 
vation, saving  the  system  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  past  year. 


Army  Host 
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Carroll  Award  Winner 


Facilities  & Programs  Carroll  Award  Winning  Combination 


GIESSEN,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Successful  management  of  12  clubs 
spread  over  22,000  square  miles 
earned  MAJ  Terry  A.  Custer,  Area 
Club  Manager,  Giessen  Military 
Community,  selection  as  a James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.  award  recipient. 

To  add  to  this  distinction,  this 
Army  Community  Club  Branch  is 
the  largest  in  the  world  for  sales  and 
service  according  to  the  June  1983 
edition  of  “ Club  and  Food  Service" 
magazine. 

One  of  central  changes  Custer  re- 
cently undertook  was  initiating  sev- 
eral revenue  producing  activities  in 
anticipation  of  a dramatic  decline  in 
bar  sales  because  of  stringent  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  Army  alco- 
hol abuse  policies. 

These  initiatives,  coupled  with 
other  changes,  practically  doubled 
club  net  income,  to  $321,000  or  sev- 
en percent  of  revenue  from  FY  82  to 
FY  83. 

One  substantial  revenue  produc- 
ing activity  was  introducing  Pizza 
Hut  restaurants  combined  with 
amusement  arcades  in  each  of  the 
three  subcommunities  of  the  Geis- 
sen  Military  Community.  Pizza 
Huts  now  produce  about  $60,000 
each  month. 

Custer  also  acquired  a railroad 
dining  car  that  offers  breakfast  serv- 


FORT  LEE,  VA— The  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.,  Award  went  to  War- 
rant Officer  Ronald  D.  Sims  for  his 
performance  as  Branch  Manager, 
Fort  Lee  Officer’s  Club. 

The  club  is  definitely  what  you 
could  call  “a  moneymaker.”  Last 
year  sales  exceeded  the  one  million 
dollar  mark,  and  exceeded  the  Army 
goals  by  3.6  percent. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  clubs’ 
success  is  the  enthusiastic  Sims. 

He  increased  the  professionalism 
of  his  staff  through  training;  and 
has  made  certain  that  all  assistant 
managers  are  cross-trained  in  every 
facet  of  management. 

He  strives  to  improve  his  oper- 
ation continually  by  adding  items  of 
interest  for  everyone  regardless  of 
age  and  background. 

Sims  also  has  the  ability  to  see  the 


ice;  he  purchased  two  snack  wagons 
and  initiated  a home  delivery  serv- 
ice. 

Facility  renovation  and  mod- 
ernization under  Custer’s  guidance 
included: 

• The  Capri  Enlisted  Club  in 
Friedberg. 

• The  Officers  lounge  and  NCO 
lounge  and  ballroom  facilities  at  the 
Canopy  Club  in  Friedberg. 

• The  Officers  lounge  at  the  Hes- 
sian Club  in  Giessen  including  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  terrace 
garden  dining  room. 

• The  NCO  lounge,  dining  room 
and  ballroom  area  at  the  Alpine 
Club  in  Giessen. 

• Turned  an  unused  portion  of 
the  Alpine  Club  in  Giessen  into  Piz- 
za Arcade. 

Another  facet  of  this  renovation 
program  is  refurnishing  clubs  to 
make  them  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  is  the  second  part  of 
Custer’s  5 year  renovation  and 
equipment  procurement  plan.  Ap- 
proval for  appropriated  fund  con- 
tracts for  the  design  of  nine  club 
renovation  projects  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

In  total,  $233,000  in  club  profits 
have  been  returned  to  members  by 
way  of  renovation  and  facility  im- 
provements, with  an  addition  of 


big  picture  without  overlooking  the 
infinite  details  that  makes  the  big 
picture  possible. 

In  1983,  sales  jumped  76  percent 
and  net  income  consistently  topped 
budget  goals.  He  also  managed  to 
decrease  labor  costs  four  percentage 
points.  Strong  promotions  have 
been  key  to  his  success  as  has  his 
own  personal  rapport  with  club-go- 
ers which  make  them  feel  as  club 
“members”  rather  than  merely  pa- 
trons. Sims  sales  and  profit  goals 
were  exceeded  despite  a near 
$15,000  drop  in  his  club’s  share  of 
package  store  profits. 

Compliments  on  the  clubs,  from 
on  and  off-post  attendees  attest  to 
Sims’  managerial  expertise  and  con- 
stant innovations. 

His  accomplishments  at  Fort  Lee 
are  in  the  proud  tradition  of  past, 


$120,000  of  appropriated  fund  con- 
struction for  FY  83. 

In  addition,  he  initiated  a charge 
sales  system  for  club  members;  de- 
veloped community  club  councils, 
designed  and  developed  a new  club 
annex  in  Paderborn  and  maintained 
the  best  labor  and  cost  of  goods  ex- 
pense within  V Corps  as  stated  in 
the  USAREUR  Quarterly  Club 
Summary  Report. 

Not  only  are  these  clubs  financial- 
ly sound — but  they  are  an  asset  to 
the  over  24,000  soldiers,  family 
members  and  civilians  that  comprise 
the  community — thanks  to  Custer’s 
efforts  and  initiatives. 


MAJ  Terry  A.  Custer 


current  and  future  James  A.  Car- 
roll,  Jr.  award  winners. 


Warrant  Officer  Ronald  D.  Sims 


Sims  named  best  warrant  club  manager 
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Coping  with  market  fluctuations 


by  SSG  Patrick  Jones 
FORT  MCCOY,  WI — Operating  a 
club  on  a small  semi-active  post  pre- 
sents some  unique  challenges  for 
Harvey  McKenzie,  installation  club 
manager  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

The  demand  for  club  services  on 
the  post  in  West  Central  Wisconsin 
changes  weekly.  There  are  4,000  to 
10,000  soldiers  on  post  some  weeks, 
600  the  next  and  hardly  any  during 
the  winter. 

The  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees, both  military  and  civilian, 
drops  more  than  60  percent  after 
Sept.  1. 

The  changing  number  of  cus- 
tomers prevents  McKenzie  from 
charging  club  dues.  In  addition,  the 
post  has  no  package  beverage  store. 

This  slow-down  of  available  cash 
forces  McKenzie  to  operate  the  club 
more  aggressively. 

Yet  he  is  able  to  do  it  profitably. 
In  just  over  five  years  he  has  taken  a 
club  system  that  was  almost  bank- 


rupt and  turned  it  into  one  that  has 
almost  $1  million  in  the  bank. 

To  cut  costs  he  uses  part-time  and 
intermittent  employees.  He  and  his 
NCOIC  are  the  only  full-time  per- 
sonnel. 

“You  have  to  watch  the  labor 
costs,  especially  in  the  winter,”  he 
says.  “Both  the  ICM  and  the  branch 
manager  have  to  be  willing  to  work 
the  bar  or  the  grill  or  do  whatever 
else  it  takes.” 

Accountability 

McKenzie  also  keeps  a close  eye 
on  purchases  made  for  the  club.  He 
uses  the  troop  issue  facility  for  most 
food  items  and  shops  the  post  ex- 
change for  prizes.  Purchases  from 
local  merchants  are  a constant  nego- 
tiation, he  says. 

A main  concern  for  being  profit- 
able is  accountability  of  food  and 
liquor.  Though  this  is  a problem  for 
all  clubs,  over-pouring  drinks  or 
serving  large  portions  of  food  can 


quickly  put  a small  operation  at  a 
loss. 

For  the  slow  months,  the  club’s 
main  activities  are  bingo,  happy 
hours,  local  disc  jockies  and  catered 
parties. 

No  club  calendar  is  published  for 
the  post  so  McKenzie  and  his 
NCOIC  use  promotional  flyers  to 
announce  special  events  and  attract 
customers. 

Other  problems  for  the  Fort 
McCoy  club  are  the  distance  from 
town  and  the  weather. 

When  the  mercury  drops  into  the 
minus  20’s,  it  is  difficult  to  prompt 
someone  to  leave  home  to  go  to  the 
club,  says  McKenzie. 

Also,  most  personnel  live  in  or 
near  one  of  two  communities  seven 
to  ten  miles  from  the  post  and  many 
employees  carpool. 

“Once  they  go  out  the  gate  after 
work,”  says  McKenzie,  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  back.” 

Jones  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Fort  McCoy 
Public  A ffairs  office. 


Skating  center  opens,  concert  results 


FORT  LEWIS,  WASHING- 
TON— This  installation  skated  into 
the  new  year  with  a new  $2.4  million 
dollar  skating  center  which  became 
operation  in  November. 

Two  figure  skaters  broke  the  ice 
at  opening  ceremonies  which  includ- 
ed 800  spectators.  Visitors  were  then 
treated  to  a free  2-hour  skating  ses- 
sion with  refreshments.  The  Summit 
Arena,  to  be  used  for  skating,  con- 
certs, dances  and  bazaars,  is  pro- 
jected to  earn  over  $190  thousand  in 
profits  in  FY  84. 

This  post  also  helped  Anheuser- 
Busch  sponsor  a Lou  Rawls  concert, 
which  netted  $300  in  profits.  They 
also  learned  some  lessons  from  the 
concert. 

Firstly,  analyze  the  audience. 
Their  concert  appealed  to  the  mid- 
dle-age market,  not  to  the  younger 
soldiers,  and  Rawls’  popularity  was 
overstated.  Watch  concert  timing, 
keeping  in  mind  the  time  the  duty 
day  ends.  Keep  ticket  prices  in  line 
with  concert  prices  off-base.  Rawls’ 
concert  in  Seattle  sold  out  at  $17  a 


ticket.  Fort  Lewis  charged  $3  a per- 
son to  attend.  Keep  set-up  costs  to  a 
minimum.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  part,  by  having  an  indoor 
concert.  Indoor  concerts  decrease 
sound  system  requirements  and 


those  of  a portable  covered  stage. 
Also,  an  active  committee  is  neces- 
sary, because  this  type  of  perfor- 
mance requires  more  work  than  it 
appears  and  requires  additional 
APF  support. 


Army  Host 
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Organizing  for  the  single  fund 


by  Captain  Randy  Robertson 
FORT  GORDON,  GA— 

In  early  March,  1983,  Colonel  Ar- 
thur L.  Brooke,  Fort  Gordon’s  Di- 
rector of  Personnel  and  Community 
Activities  (DPCA)  received  the 
HQDA  Letter  of  Instruction  regard- 
ing establishment  of  the  IMWRF. 
HQDA  Letter  230-83-XX  required 
. . establishment  and  operation 
of  a single,  fully  integrated,  installa- 
tion level,  basically  nonappropri- 
ated  fund  (NAF)  supported  business 
organization”.  The  LOI  further 
elaborated  on  this  business  organi- 
zation in  the  following  excerpt: 

This  enterprise,  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States 
government,  using  businesslike 
practices  and  operating  on  the 
basic  principles  of  commercial 
accounting  will  provide  each  in- 
stallation commander  with  the 
flexibility  and  managerial  lati- 
tude to  tailor  Morale,  Welfare 
and  Recreation  (MWR)  pro- 
gram to  best  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  supported  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  LOI 
provisions  would  require  extensive 
changes  to  the  way  we  did  MWR 
business. 

To  insure  thorough  implementa- 
tion of  the  one  fund  was  planned,  a 
meeting  was  held  with  representa- 
tives from  the  entire  Ft  Gordon 
community.  Attendees  included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Installation 
Clubs  Management  (ICM)  office, 
Morale  Support  Activities  (MSA), 
the  Moral  Support  Fund  (MSF), 
Custodian,  Bachelor  Housing,  Non- 
appropriated  Fund  Procurement 
(NAFP),  the  Civilian  Personnel  Of- 
fice (CPO),  and  representatives 
from  the  Internal  Review  Branch  of 
the  Directorate  of  Resource  Man- 
agement. Other  activities  repre- 
sented included  Army  Community 
Service  personnel,  the  Post  Veteri- 
narian, and  representatives  from 
various  private  organizations  on 
post. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that 
senior  representatives  from  MSA, 
ICM,  MSF  and  Internal  Review 
would  form  a task  force,  under  the 
guidance  of  Fort  Gordon’s  Organi- 
zational Effectiveness  Officer,  Ma- 
jor Paul  Condon.  This  task  force 


was  chartered  with  the  objective  to 
develop  a systematic  one-fund  im- 
plementation plan  for  Fort  Gordon. 

The  task  force  concentrated  their 
planning  on  specific  requirements 
established  in  the  LOI.  After  five 
weeks,  a preliminary  report  on  the 
IMWRF  implementation  was  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Brooke.  It  was  at 
that  point  when  questions  concern- 
ing the  organizational  structure  of 
the  two  largest  MWR  pro- 
grams— MSA  and  ICM  began  to 
arise.  It  was  decided  that  another 
task  force,  this  time  comprised  of 
just  two  individuals,  be  formed  to 
specifically  examine  reorganizing 
those  two  activities. 

MSA  and  ICM 

Prior  to  the  one-fund,  Fort  Gor- 
don’s MSA  and  ICM  were  totally 
separate  divisions  assigned  to  the 
DPCA.  MSA,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Shoupe,  was  organized  into 
five  major  branches — Revenue  Sup- 
port, Special  Events,  Community 
Skills,  Physical  Activities,  and  the 
Libraries.  The  Clubs  System,  with 
Major  Gary  Hesselgesser  serving  as 
the  ICM,  operated  three  major 
clubs  and  the  Package  Beverage 
Store. 

Both  MSA  and  ICM  had  sizeable 
administrative  and  budgeting  staffs 
assigned  to  their  respective  divi- 
sions. Both  relied  on  NAF  Procure 
ment  and  NAF  CPO  for  support 
services.  Colonel  Brooke,  recogniz- 
ing implementation  of  the  one-fund 
as  an  opportune  time  to  reorganize, 
tasked  Major  Hesselgesser  to  head 
the  two  man  task  force  looking  at 
establishing  a new  ‘‘business  like” 
organization. 

CRD  and  MSA 

In  late  July,  after  two  months  of 
extensive  planning,  coordination 
and  staffing,  a briefing  was  present- 
ed to  the  DPCA  concerning  re- 
organizing both  MSA  and  ICM. 
During  those  two  months  nearly  ev- 
ery MSA  and  Clubs  System  em- 
ployee had  been  interviewed.  Staff 
members  were  asked  about  their 
jobs  and  how  their  individual  posi- 
tions related  to  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. 

The  project  of  those  two  months 
was  an  extensive  revision  of  most 


MWR  senior  level  and  adminis- 
trative job  descriptions  and  creation 
of  a provisional  TDA.  The  TDA  es- 
tablished a provisional  organization 
known  as  the  Retail  Services  Divi- 
sion (RSD). 

RSD  was  designed  to  consist  of 
larger  nonappropriated  fund  reve- 
nue producing  activities.  Other  ma- 
jor functions  established  in  RSD  in- 
cluded a business  analyst  position, 
locating  the  food  and  beverage  pro- 
gram within  RSD,  and  creation  of  a 
centralized  support  services  branch 
(transportation  and  supply).  MSA 
on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  consist  of  appropriated 
fund  activities. 

Clubs  & Recreation 
Division 

By  early  November  it  was  becom- 
ing evident  that  separating  RSD  and 
MSA  was  counterproductive.  Inten- 
sive in-house  competition  for  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  equipment 
and  supplies,  plus  significant  or- 
ganizational confusion  quickly  sur- 
faced. After  many  long,  and  some- 
times heated  discussions,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a better  solution  might  be 
establishing  a single  MWR  division. 
Thus,  the  Clubs  and  Recreation 
Division  (CRD),  which  is  Fort  Gor- 
don’s present  MWR  organization, 
was  born.  CRD’s  organizational 
diagram  is  shown  at  right. 

Dollar  Wise 

1982  and  1983  were  highly  suc- 
cessful years  for  Fort  Gordon’s 
MWR  programs.  Primary  profit 
centers  in  MSA  were  golf,  bowling, 
the  recreation  center  at  Clarks  Hill 
Reservoir,  and  the  Revenue  Support 
Branch.  Totalled,  nearly  $400  thou- 
sand net  profit  was  realized  in  FY  82 
and  83.  Combining  activities  under 
the  “one  NAFI”  will  significantly 
change  our  financial  position  for 
1984  and  out  years.  Fort  Gordon’s 
1984  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recrea- 
tion budget  is  projected  to  be  over 
$1.05  million.  With  these  dollars, 
construction  of  a multi  purpose  cen- 
ter in  FY  86  has  been  programmed, 
and  a number  of  other  MWR  facili- 
ties in  subsequent  years. 

Notes  on  the  One  Fund 

To  date,  Ft  Gordon’s  experience 
with  the  one-fund  has  been  very 
positive. 
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Administrative  and  program 
changes  have  been  completed,  and 
we  have  settled  down  to  run  the 
MWR  “business”.  There  are 
though  some  closing  items  that  need 
to  be  mentioned. 

First,  the  difference  of  business 
analyst  versus  business  manager. 
Fort  Gordon  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  Mr.  Sal  Impolona 
as  Business  Analyst  for  the  Clubs 
and  Recreation  Division.  He  brings 
a well  rounded  business  background 
to  the  position'  having  been  a club 
manager  for  many  years.  By  not 
having  managerial  and  adminis- 
trative duties  that  a business  manag- 
er would  have,  it  is  our  belief  that  he 
can  better  assist  activity  managers 
by  training  them  in  current  business 
practices. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  been 
the  operational  placement  of  the 
Morale  Support  Fund  Custodian.  A 
number  of  TRADOC  installations 
have  placed  their  custodians  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Morale  Sup- 
port Officer. 

With  the  Ft  Gordon  model,  the 
Fund  Custodian  Office  is  a branch 
of  the  DPCA  Resource  Manage- 
ment Office  (RMO).  Having  the 
fund  custodian  as  part  of  the  RMO 
accomplishes  two  things;  first,  it 
provides  a one-stop,  consolidated 
Resource  Management  Office,  han- 
dling both  appropriated  and  nonap- 
propriated  funds.  Secondly,  if  the 
fund  custodian  works  for  the  Chief 


of  MWR,  in  our  case  CRD,  then  the 
“Honest  Broker”  approach  to  fi- 
nancial management  is  lost.  Keeping 
the  fund  custodian  out  of  CRD’s 
operational  control  allows  the 
DPCA  an  independent  accountant 
on  his  staff.  This  organizational 
structure  also  protects  the  status  of 
those  NAFI  not  in  CRD. 

Training  needed 

Finally,  and  probably  most  im- 
portantly, we  now  come  to  training 
needs  under  the  one  fund.  The  LOI 
requirement  for  “an  efficient  busi- 
ness operation”  presents  a tremend- 
ous challenge. 

In  order  to  get  from  where  we  are 
now,  to  where  we  should  be;  we,  at 
minimum,  must  provide  adequate 
training  to  our  people.  Marketing, 
retailing,  and  accounting  are  just  a 
few  essential  business  practices 
MWR  managers  must  know  in  order 
to  be  completely  successful. 

The  one  fund  concept  as- 
sumes/necessitates that  MWR  man- 
agers have  a certain  level  of  business 
acumen.  Unfortunately  though,  all 
too  often  this  assumption  has  prov- 
en invalid.  Additionally,  the  Mili- 
tary/government approach  to  busi- 
ness is  significantly  different  from 
the  successful  corporate/commer- 
cial one. 

Working  under  this  premise, 
COL  Brooke  contacted  several  ma- 
jor American  industries  to  ascertain 
their  interest  in  participating  in  a co- 


operative training  program.  Under 
the  Training  with  Industry  (TWI) 
program,  selected  mid  level  MWR 
managers  could  be  temporarily  as- 
signed to  the  Headquarters  element 
of  a major  corporation,  with  a con- 
tractual agreement  between  Fort 
Gordon  and  the  cooperative  indus- 
try. . , 

The  contract  will  specify  desired 
areas  of  skill  expertise,  overall  as- 
signment criteria  and  objectives, 
while  outlining  curriculum  to  be 
studied.  Industry  benefits  from  ex- 
pertise the  participating  officer/ci- 
vilian brings  to  the  position,  while 
the  Army  receives  a highly  trained, 
business  oriented  manager  returning 
to  the  MWR  field. 

To  date,  corporate  leaders  of  in- 
dustries contacted  have  been  most 
enthusiastic  and  supportive.  We 
hope  to  place  our  first  manager  at 
the  corporate  headquarters  of  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  by  April  of  this 
year. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  the  one 
fund  test  prove  successful.  Re- 
sources provided  by  the  one  fund 
concept  grant  us  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide programs  that  would  other- 
wise, have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
1984  promises  to  be  a year  of  many 
challenges  and  accomplishments  for 
MWR  programs  at  Fort  Gordon. 
Hopefully,  this  article  will  provide 
some  insight  to  those  who  have,  or 
perhaps  will  undergo  MWR  reor- 
ganization for  the  one  fund.  Best  of 
luck  to  you. 
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Bowling  & Golf  Management 

Golf 


Golf  Management  School 

—The  Department  of  Continuing 
Education,  Wheeling,  and  the  Na- 
tional Golf  Foundation  conducted  a 
golf  management  school  at  Oglebay 
Park  on  8-12  Jan  84.  School  was 
informative  and  provocative  - it 
stressed  management  more  than 
maintenance.  Next  management 
school  will  be  in  Jan  85.  However,  a 
golf  maintenance  school  should  be 
scheduled  mid-year  84.  Keep  in 
touch  with  Bill  Begel,  CCAMD 
(DAAG-CMO-P),  Alexandria,  VA 
22331,  AV  221-0566. 

Emphasis  at  the  management 
school  was  on: 

Business.  You  won’t  survive  if 
you  don’t  run  a tight  ship.  Evaluate 
your  operation  and  facility.  Know 
your  funding  requirements  and  bud- 
get (operating  and  capital  expenses). 
Have  a plan  that  tells  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  ensure  projected  income 
and  expense  ceilings  will  be 
achieved.  Keep  your  eye  on  all  ac- 
tivities. Keep  good  records.  Keep  a 
management  information  system 
(MIS).  Compare  actual  operations 
to  budget  plan — adjust  when  neces- 
sary. 

Marketing.  Golf,  driving  range, 
putting  range,  lessons,  pro  services, 
pro  shop,  club  house  rentals — How 
many  chances  do  you  get?  Industry 
statistics  show  that  in  1983  the  aver- 
age golfer  played  42  rounds  of  golf. 
That’s  42  chances  to  persuade  each 
golfer  to  use  other  golf  activities  and 
make  purchases.  Ideas  offered  were: 

• Portable  sales  counter  near 
tees:  gloves,  sun  visors,  glasses, 
tees,  golf  balls,  etc.— after  42  times 
they  will  change  their  purchasing 
habits,  and  get  to  rely  on  these  sales 
points. 

• Rent  a tee  time:  charge  for  tee 
time  reservations.  Oglebay  Park 
charges  $10.  They  advise  a range  of 
$ 1 -$  10  is  found  at  many  commercial 
courses. 

• Rethink  green  fee  sched- 
ules: should  the  weekend  golfer 
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always  pay  more?  Lower  annual 
rates  increase  daily  and  weekend 
rates  (remember — Rate  X 42 
rounds). 

• Buy  your  way  out  of  the  slow 
play  situation:  offer  a deal  “Pay 
$4,  play  around  in  less  than  4 hours 
and  get  a sleeve  of  golf  balls  valued 
at $5.25.” 

• Discount  for  use  of  driving 
range:  offer  members  a package 
deal — warm  up,  sharpen  your 
game — improve  your  score.  Offer 
$.50  off  green  fee  if  driving  range 
was  used.  Receipt  from  driving 
range  (same  day)  serves  as  coupon 
for  $.50  discount  on  greens  fee. 

How  Slow  is  Slow  Play? 

Post  a big,  easy  to  read  sign,  “A 
round  of  golf  on  this  course  takes  4 
hours  to  play.” 

Increase  Group  Size  = 
Increased  Play  Market  the  idea 
of  5 or  6 to  a group  instead  of  the 
traditional  foursome.  (Urge  slow 
golfers  to  abstain). 

Give  a Little  to  Make  a Lot. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  random  give- 
aways. Drawings  of  membership 
card  numbers,  receipt  numbers,  etc. 
Give  away  balls,  tees,  tee  shirts,  etc. 
Make  sure  the  lucky  ones  are  shown 
to  their  peer  groups  as  real  winners. 

Congressional  Interest  in 
Military  Golf  Courses 

The  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recrea- 
tion Panel  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  studying  use 
of  appropriated  funds  to  support 
military  golf  courses.  Survey  is  be- 
ing completed  for  all  CONUS  golf 
courses  on  military  installations. 

The  Panel  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine from  survey  data:  if  APF  sup- 
port is  being  used  consistent  with 
DoD  policies;  the  comparative  cost 
of  APF,  NAF  and  combined  sup- 
port for  each  size  golf  course  among 
the  services;  what  the  APF,  NAF 
and  combined  cost  of  support  for 


golf  courses  is  per  each  active  duty 
military  and  for  other  category 
patrons,  e.g.,  retired  military,  DoD 
civilians,  non-DoD  civilians. 

Preliminary  study  conducted  by 
the  Panel  shows  APF  support  costs 
were  excessive  and  that  at  least  one 
of  the  services  had  widespread,  un- 
authorized use  of  APF  support.  We 
will  keep  you  posted  on  any  fallout 
from  this  survey/study  action.  For 
more  information,  call  Bill  Begel, 
AV  221-0566. 


Bowling  Strikes 

Big  Savings  on  Spare  Parts  for 
Pinsetters — The  manager  of  Fort 
Richardson  Bowling  Center  has 
cannibalized  old  pinsetters  for  parts 
to  maintain  new  replacement  pin- 
setters. Disassembly,  inspection, 
cataloging,  and  stocking  accom- 
plished in  slack  time.  Savings  in- 
crease each  time  a used  part  is  in- 
stalled. 

Bowling  Shoes  — The  manager 
of  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood  bowling 
center  has  found  big  savings  in  re- 
pairing bowling  shoes.  A $36.00  re- 
pair cost  avoided  a $435  replace- 
ment cost.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine!” 

Opening  of  New  Bowling 
Center — A 6-lane  bowling  center 
was  opened  at  New  Cumberland 
Army  Depot  on  12  Jan  84. 

Bowling  training 

CCAMD  is  looking  into  industry 
training  for  bowling  center  man- 
agers. We  need  to  assess  our  train- 
ing requirements.  Looking  for  feed- 
back from  managers  and  MSOs. 
What  kind  of  training  do  you  need? 
What  kind  of  training  should 
HQDA  be  developing  for  you.  Call 
or  write  Rosemary  Lieberman,  AV 
221-0566. 
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MIS  prototype  development 


ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION, 

VA — The  Office  of  The  Adjutant 
General  is  developing  a prototype 
MWR  computer  management  sys- 
tem to  provide  real  time  daily  man- 
agement information  for  the  effec- 
tive control  and  management  of 
MWR  operations. 

This  standardized  system  does  not 
replace  or  duplicate  the  automated 
NAF  Information  Standard  System 
(NAFISS)  used  by  central  account- 
ing offices  to  account  for  MWR  dol- 
lars. It  is  intended  instead  to  be  a de- 
cision making  tool  tailored  to  instal- 
lation needs. 

The  system  uses  standard  com- 
puter hardware  with  off-the-shelf 
software  currently  consisting  of 
electronic  spread  sheets,  data  base 
information,  and  word  processing 
programs. 

According  to  LTC  Bill  Steinhau- 
er,  manager  of  the  MIS  effort,  the 
program  is  designed  to  improve  ac- 
curacy, provide  timely  information, 
and  increase  available  operational 


data  necessary  for  more  consistent 
control.  Lack  of  standardization  in 
computer  usage  at  installation 
MWR  activities  continues  to  be  a 
problem.  “This  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion restricts  the  exchange  of  pro- 
grams and  information  by  the  us- 
ers,” Steinhauer  said.  “It  also 
means  that  transferred  personnel 
may  be  forced  to  learn  many  differ- 
ent systems  during  their  career,”  he 
added. 

TAGO  managers  say  that  the  MIS 
will  be  debugged  at  several  installa- 
tions in  the  Washington  area  and  re- 
sults of  the  prototype  development 
will  be  released  to  the  field  in  July. 
Initially,  the  MIS  program  calls  for 
a micro  computer  at  the 
DPCA/IBM  level.  Point-of-sales 
equipment,  communication  and  in- 
put for  NAFISS  are  being  con- 
sidered for  future  applications  to 
automate  the  cashier  operations  to 
provide  management  reports  and 
control  cash  labor  inventory. 


Belvoir  DPCA 
advances 

FORT  BELVOIR,  VA— MWR 

managers  and  employees  here  are 
moving  out  with  a number  of  pro- 
grams and  facilities  designed  to 
boost  soldier  service. 

According  to  LTC  Tom  Herre, 
DPCA,  the  post’s  Specker  Field 
House  has  opened  with  a $350,000 
facelift  using  funds  awarded  the 
post  because  it  exceeded  energy  con- 
servation goals.  A sport  program 
for  the  “over  30”  population  has 
been  successful,  according  to  Herre 
with  programs  for  softball,  volley- 
ball, and  basketball. 

Fort  Belvoir  has  collocated  the  in- 
stallation club  manager  and  morale 
support  offices,  a move  that  is  al- 
ready paying  dividends,  Herre  said. 

Other  initiatives  are  an  AAFES 
briefing  for  community  leaders,  a 
DPCA  orientation  program  for  new 
employees  and  a new  and  expanded 
package  store  which  resulted  in  a 15 
percent  increase  in  sales. 

Kinetic  energy 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TX— The 

Morale  Support  Activities  Sports 
Branch  Office  has  outfitted  all  three 
post  gyms  with  Hydrafitness  Exer- 
cise Systems. 

Each  system  has  nine  hydraulic 
cylinder  resistance  machines  set  in 
line  for  easy  movement  from  one 
machine  to  another.  The  three  sys- 
tems cost  $30,000  and  are  a combi- 
nation of  isotonic  and  isokinetic 
principles  called  omnikinetics. 

“This  is  the  latest  equipment  on 
the  market,  and  is  geared  toward  the 
Army’s  current  concept  of  total 
soldier  fitness,”  said  Edward  W. 
Gonzales,  Jr.,  Sports  Branch  Direc- 
tor. 


Sports  design  manual 

WASHINGTON — A new  desk-top 
reference  manual  containing  spe- 
cific planning  and  design  criteria  for 
outdoor  sports  facilities  will  be 
distributed  this  spring  to  field  activi- 
ties. “Planning  and  Design  of  Out- 
door Sports  Facilities”  is  referenced 
as  Design  Manual  DM-37-3. 


Rick  Whaley,  Arlington  Hall  Station  Installation  Club  Manager  (left)  re- 
views prototype  output  with  LTC  Bill  Steinhauer,  TAGO  MWR  MIS 
manager. 
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Soldier  drinking  moderating  as  industry  reels 


by  Steve  Rossetti 

WASHINGTON— The  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  is  feeling  the 
pinch  of  a nationwide  tilt  toward  so- 
briety as  concerns  of  drunk  driving, 
health,  and  sales  to  youths  takes  its 
toll  on  sales.  Nationwide,  many 
people  are  drinking  less  or  nothing 
at  all. 

After  a steady  rise  in  per  capita 
consumption,  sales  have  leveled  off 
or  dropped  in  some  cases.  This  na- 
tionwide trend  has  had  an  even 
more  significant  affect  on  Army 
clubs  and  package  stores  which  have 
experienced  a near  50  percent  drop 
in  alcoholic  beverage  profits  at  some 
major  commands  in  the  past  year. 
In  US  Army,  Europe,  package  store 
profits  have  been  nearly  halved  as 
the  Class  VI  Agency  (wholesale  and 
retail  outlet  for  package  beverages 
there)  has  felt  the  effects  with  a 
$4.65  million  drop  in  earnings  and  a 
corresponding  $6  million  drop  in 
revenue.  Annual  profits  for  that 
Agency  are  running  about  $7  mil- 
lion less  per  year  and  were  at  $11 
million  fiscal  year  1983.  Meanwhile, 
beverage  sales  in  Army  clubs 
dropped  (about  2 percent)  for  the 
first  time  in  memory  from  1982  to 
1983.  At  some  installations,  bever- 
age sales  are  off  nearly  70  percent. 

Managers  attribute  the  drop  in 
sales  to  a crackdown  on  drunk  driv- 
ing (both  on  and  off)  the  installa- 
tions with  severe  penalties  for  those 
caught  drinking  and  driving. 

The  picture  of  the  hard  charging, 
hard  drinking  soldier  is  changing  as 
many  are  reluctant  to  be  seen  having 
more  than  one  drink  in  an  officers’ 
or  NCO  club  these  days. 

According  to  Colonel  Ed  Wil- 
liams TAGO’s  MWR  chief,  man- 
agers are  going  to  have  to  offer 
something  more  than  beer  and 
liquor  if  they  want  to  stay  on  top  of 
their  market.  “We  believe  the  trend 
toward  less  drinking  is  good,  and 
it’s  reducing  the  number  of  soldiers 
who  hit  the  road  with  a few  drinks 
under  their  belt.”  “At  the  same 
time,  alcoholic  beverage  sales,  a 
prime  contributor  to  the  bottom  line 
of  many  clubs  and  other  MWR  ac- 
tivities are  having  to  cope  with  the 
downturn  in  sales.” 

Williams  said  that  MWR  man- 


agers are  going  to  have  to  quickly 
adapt  their  programs  and  offer  al- 
ternatives to  alcoholic  beverages. 
“Drunk  driving  is  the  number  one 
killer  in  the  Armed  Forces.”  “The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  declared  war  on  drunk 
driving.  We  are  not  going  to  see  any 
relaxation  of  the  drunk  driving 
rules,”  he  said  and  urged  managers 
to  change  their  program  slate.  He 
also  said  that  some  operations  may 
have  to  be  curtailed  to  cope  with  the 
change  in  drinking  habits. 

The  fitness  boon  means  great 
things  for  morale  support  activities 
but  doesn’t  aid  the  operation  of 
clubs  which  have  as  their  primary 
business  food  and  beverage.  “When 
you  observe  the  trends,”  Williams 
noted,  “you  see  that  the  growth 
stock  is  in  recreation  and  fitness  ac- 
tivities. To  ward  off  program  cur- 
tailment, Williams  suggested  man- 
agers re-look  at  their  programs  and 
adopt  food  and  entertainment  pro- 
grams that  are  appealing.  He 
pointed  to  an  upcoming  major 
TAGO  effort  to  promote  quality 
food  and  fitness  as  providing  some 
income  alternatives. 

In  the  1983  MWR  annual  report, 
MG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  The  Adjutant 
General  and  Chairman  of  the 
Army’s  MWR  Review  Committee, 
alluded  to  the  change  in  Army  con- 
sumer tastes.  “If  we  are  to  continue 
financial  growth,”  Joyce  said, 
“MWR  managers  must  keep  in  tune 
with  their  markets  and  plan  facilities 
and  programs  that  today’s  soldier 
needs  and  will  use.  Soldier  interests 
shift  constantly,  reflecting  social 
and  recreational  interests  in  the 
civilian  sector.” 

Lower  MWR  sales  = lower 
consumption? 

Many  club  managers  hit  by  the 
turndown  in  consumption  contend 
that  soldiers  are  simply  drinking 
more  but  not  in  their  clubs  . . . and 
that,  they  say  endangers  soldiers 
more  when  they  must  drive  back  to 
post  after  a night  on  the  town.  Their 
claims  are  not  unfounded.  While 
club  and  package  store  sales  suffer,, 
a 1982  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  found  service  members  are 


drinking  more  and  using  drugs  less. 

The  number  of  people  reporting 
their  job  performance  had  been  ad- 
versely affected  reported  at  least 
once  during  the  year  by  alcohol  was 
up  seven  percent  in  1982  over  1980, 
34  percent  compared  to  27  percent. 

“We  are  quite  concerned  over 
that  reported  increase,”  said  Dr. 
John  Mazzuchi,  Principal  Director 
of  the  DOD  Office  of  Health  Pro- 
motion. “It  affects  readiness  and 
the  health  of  our  personnel.”  Maz- 
zuchi believes  that  the  military’s  al- 
cohol abuse  problem  is  one  that  will 
respond  to  positive  action,  as  did 
the  drug  problem.” 

In  the  civilian  sector,  changing 
demographic  patterns  are  driving 
people  (not)  to  drink.  The  average 
age  of  the  population  is  rising,  un- 
welcome news  for  brewers  whose 
market  target  is  preponderantly  18 
to  24  year  old  males.  And  distillers 
aren’t  benefiting  from  the  beer  turn- 
downs. 

The  trend  toward  physical  fitness 
also  is  causing  some  belt  tightening 
by  the  distillers.  “It’s  hard  to  jog 
with  a hangover,”  said  one  behav- 
ioral researcher,  “and  it’s  no  longer 
considered  un-cool  to  refuse  a drink 
at  a party.  And  social  scientists  note 
that  drugs  aren’t  being  used  to  fill 
the  teetotaling  gap. 

Lower  proof 

The  industry  is  responding  to  the 
trend  with  lower-proof  products, 
cordials,  cream  liquers,  wine 
coolers,  reduced  alcohol  beer  and 
nonalcoholic  wine. 

At  Fort  Huachuca  recently,  man- 
agement threw  a San  Gria  party  for 
700  people.  The  only  catch  was  that 
there  wasn’t  any  alcohol  in  the  wine. 
Management  didn’t  reveal  the  secret 
until  four  days  later.  “We  still  had 
some  tipsy  people,”  said  Bob 
Brunsman,  commenting  on  the 
placebo  affect  of  the  San  Gria. 

The  Fort  Myer  Officers’  Club  is 
contacting  industry  reps  in  prepara- 
tion for  a nonalcoholic  beer  and 
wine  tasting  event,  and,  manager 
MAJ  Ed  Urben  plans  to  regularly 
offer  the  items  if  they  are  well  ac- 
cepted. 

Industry  executives  are  eager  to 
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from  sales  declines 


jump  on  the  temperance  wagon  and 
get  consumers  on  the  wagon  in  the 
process. 

MADD 

The  industry  concern  is  not  al- 
truistic. It  responds  to  a growing 
campaign  spearheaded  by  groups 
such  as  MADD  (Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers),  SAAD  (Students 
Against  Drunk  Drivers)  and  a grow- 
ing public  awareness  campaign 
fueled  by  insurance  companies  tired 
of  paying  the  cost  of  alcohol  related 
accidents. 

The  result  has  been  stiffer  drunk- 
driving laws  in  40  states  last  year 
with  the  minimum  age  being  21  in  19 
states  compared  with  15  states  five 
years  ago. 

Brewers  are  contributing  more 
than  lip  service  to  save  face  in  light 
of  growing  public  concern.  “We’re 
tired  of  being  the  bad  guys,”  said 
one  industry  representative.  An- 
heuser  Busch  has  contributed 
$178,000  to  promote  driving  safety 
and  the  Miller  Brewing  Company 
has  donated  about  $1  million  to 
groups  espousing  the  merits  of  curb- 
ing alcohol  abuse.  Miller’s  Presi- 
dent, William  Howell,  explained  the 
cash  contributions  and  increased  al- 


Toy  library 

STUTTGART,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— A Homebase  Provider  Li- 
brary has  opened  in  the  Stuttgart 
Community,  part  of  the  total 
Family  Child  Care  program.  Visi- 
tors to  the  center  can  check  out  de- 
velopmental toys  for  30  days  for 
children  they  are  caring  for  in  their 
homes.  Items  available  are  puzzles 
that  teach  manipulative  skills,  pup- 
pets that  teach  language  skills, 
learning  games,  crib  mobiles,  and 
educational  building  blocks. 

Program  manager  Sandra 
Sanders  said  “the  toys  all  serve  a 
purpose — they’re  not  just  for  fun  or 
for  keeping  the  kids  occupied.” 
Plans  are  for  a mobile  van  to  deliver 
the  toys  to  in-house  child  care 
givers. 


cohol-responsibility  advertisements 
as  an  effort  to  quell  the  backlash 
that  he  believes  will  dismember  the 
industry  “one  bite  at  a time.  ” 

Miller  has  actively  tried  to  involve 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors in  efforts  to  curb  drunk 
driving.  Many  food  service  busi- 
nesses in  the  civilian  sector  have  re- 
corded declines  in  alcohol  sales 
when  drunk  driving  laws  go  into  ef- 
fect. And  their  concern  over  third 
party  liability  has  encouraged  them 
to  make  changes  in  positive  ways. 
Increasingly,  bar  owners  are  being 
held  liable  for  accidents  that  result 
from  alcohol  on  their  premises.  In 
35  states,  businesses  can  be  sued  if 
they  continue  to  serve  visibly  intoxi- 
cated customers. 

Other  Army  club  managers  are  re- 
sponding to  the  anti-drunk  driving 
trend  with  a variety  of  measures. 
Regulations  are  strict  on  serving 
drunks.  Drinks  cannot  be  stacked, 
for  example. 

Reduced  prices  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages have  been  eliminated  while 
happy  hours  continue  to  feature 
food  and  entertainment  specials. 


FORT  CLAYTON,  PANAMA— 

Soldiers  and  their  families  got  a 
look  at  the  dance  and  culture  of  the 
Cuna  Indian  tribes  in  Panama  re- 
cently. The  Valent  Recreation  Cen- 
ter, 193rd  Infantry  Bde  at  Clayton 


And  centrally,  TAGO’s  MWR 
Business  Management  Directorate  is 
developing  a standard  beverage 
server  training  package  which  in- 
cludes instructions  on  identifying 
the  early  signs  of  intoxication  and 
how  to  handle  the  difficult  situation 
of  “cutting  a customer  off.” 

Some  managers  get  with  the  MPs 
and  ensure  that  soldiers  have  a safe 
way  home  after  a night  at  the  club. 
Others  take  car  keys  from  soldiers 
when  they  enter  the  club  and  return 
them  if  they  feel  the  soldier  is  sober 
enough  to  drive. 

Advertising  and  promotion  of  al- 
coholic beverages  is  prohibited.  Al- 
coholic beverage  purveyors  are  los- 
ing ground  in  their  ability  to  market 
their  wares.  Liquor  cannot  be  adver- 
tised on  TV  and  the  Supreme  Court 
will  decide  later  this  year  if  an  Okla- 
homa ban  on  wine  ads  is  legal.  Par- 
ticularly worrisome  to  the  industry 
is  a petition  filed  last  November  by 
25  national  organizations  asking  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  stop 
all  advertising  aimed  at  youths  and 
heavy  drinkers. 


sponsored  “Mola  Ukeet-Nila,”  a 
local  handicrafts  and  artisans  fair. 
The  name  of  the  fair,  meaning  Mola 
Fair,  is  taken  from  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. The  mola  is  a very  colorful 
ceremonial  dress. 


Mola  Ukeet-Nila 
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Hard-line  drug,  alcohol  policy 


Separation  proceedings  have  been 
available  since  July  1,  1983  against 
soldiers  in  five  categories,  who  are 
determined  to  be  users  of  illegal 
drugs. 

The  five  categories  listed  in  the  re- 
port include  enlisted  soldiers  in 
grades  E5  through  E9;  warrant  of- 
ficers; officers;  all  second-time  de- 
tected illegal  drug  users;  and  all 
drug  dependent  soldiers. 

According  to  the  article,  soldiers 
in  “sensitive”  MOSs,  such  as  pilots 
and  military  policemen,  will  under- 
go urinalysis  at  least  once  a year. 

Illegal  drug  use  is  being  identified 
through  urinalysis  and  confirmed  by 
either  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Office  staff,  a medical 
screening,  law  enforcement  appre- 
hensions or  a medical  diagnosis. 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that 
separation  is  not  inevitable  simply 
because  a soldier  undergoes  separa- 
tion proceedings.  For  officers,  the 
General  Court  Martial  or  Court  of 
Appeals  may  recommend  other  dis- 
position. In  the  case  of  enlisted  sol- 
diers, the  Special  Court  Martial  or 
CA  will  make  the  final  disposition 
as  deemed  appropriate.  The  final 
decision  for  elimination  of  soldiers 
with  more  than  18  years  of  service  is 
made  at  the  DA  level. 


In  addition,  if  a soldier  is  found 
to  have  a blood  alcohol  level  of  .05 
percent  or  more,  while  on  duty,  that 
soldier  will  be  referred  to  the  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Control  Office  for 
evaluation  and  will  be  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  the  UCMJ. 

Tougher  measures  will  also  be 
taken  against  soldiers  caught  driving 
with  a blood  alcohol  level  of  .1  per- 
cent or  more. 

Some  of  the  repercussions  in- 
clude: 

Paying  the  government  for  hos- 
pital or  property  damage  bills  result- 
ing from  accidents;  in  the  case  of  re- 
peat offenders,  permanent  loss  of 
driving  privileges  and  separation 
from  the  service;  loss  of  on-post 
driving  privileges  if  the  soldier  is 
caught  driving  drunk  off  post  by 
civil  law  enforcement  agencies; 
automatic  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice for  soldiers  involved  in  three  sep- 
arate drunk  driving  incidents  within 
five  years;  and  a requirement  for 
suspected  drunk  drivers  to  be 
screened  by  the  post  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Control  Office  to  determine  if 
he  is  alcohol  or  drug  dependent. 

These  new  penalties  apply  to  fam- 
ily members,  retirees  and  Defense 
Department  civilians  as  well  as  sol- 
diers. 


Audit  Findings 

by  Barbara  Foster 

WASHINGTON— Audit  reports 
continue  to  indicate  a high  percent- 
age of  repetitive  findings  for  MWR 
activities.  Areas  that  are  most  com- 
mon are  poor  internal  controls, 
food  and  bar  operations,  inven- 
tories, and  personnel  costs. 

Although  compliance  with  the 
original  recommendation  is  indi- 
cated in  the  audit  reports,  it  would 
appear  that  the  activity  slips  back 
into  its  old  ways;  or  providing  the 
word  “concur”  after  the  recom- 
mendation is  the  easy  way  out.  This 
fact  is  a further  indication  that  the 
command  oversight  and  their  inter- 
nal reviews  are  not  insuring  these 
recommendations  stay  in  effect. 

Command  follow-up  by  the  Inter- 
nal Review  personnel  is  intended  to 
assure  that  appropriate  corrective 
action  is  taken  and  that  controls  are 
adequate  to  prevent  recurrence  of  a 
reported  deficiency.  The  follow-up 
program  must  include  a control  to 
insure  any  actions  that  were  not 
completed  prior  to  submission  of 
the  command  reply  are  completed. 
When  it  is  known  or  suspected  that 
deficient  conditions  similar  to  those 
reported  may  exist  elsewhere,  cor- 
rective action  should  be  initiated 
command  wide. 

Audit  follow-up  is  a function  of 
the  internal  review  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  their  yearly  internal  review 
program.  Nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities are  an  important  part  of  an 
installation’s  environment  and 
needs  equal  oversight  and  not  be  ig- 
nored by  the  installation  com- 
mander or  the  Internal  Review  per- 
sonnel. 

The  degree  and  type  of  follow-up 
is  a good  indicator  of  the  support 
which  management  is  giving  to  in- 
ternal auditing.  When  there  is 
prompt  and  effective  follow-up,  the 
various  activities  of  an  installation 
will  get  the  impression  very  quickly 
and  will  in  turn  take  prompt  action 
to  correct  any  reported  deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  follow-up  is 
not  prompt  and  firm,  the  audited 
entity  will  get  the  impression  that 
management  is  not  fully  supportive 
of  the  program. 

Foster  is  chief  of  the  Oversight  Branch, 
MWR  Business  Operations  Directorate, 
TAGO. 


Army  sports  calendar 
for  rest  of  FY 1984 


Mens  softball 
Womens  softball 
Mens  & Womens 
tennis 
Boxing 

Mens  & Women’s 

golf 

Soccer 


July  1 1-Aug.  4 
July  18-Aug.  11 
Aug.  1-18 

Aug.  8-Oct.  13 
Aug.  15-25 

June  6-July  7 


Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Eustis 

Fort  Bragg 
Schofield  Barracks 

Fort  Dix 


Contact  your  local  sports  office  for  further  information. 


Apply  by: 
June  13 
June  20 
July  4 

July  11 
July  18 

May  9 
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Alcohol  abuse  strategy 


The  recent  survey  on  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  found  abuse  of  alcohol 
continues  as  a problem  among  sol- 
diers, especially  those  in  grades  E-l 
to  E-5,  and  0-4  to  0-6. 

Alcohol  has  been  declared  the 
number  one  killer  of  soldiers  in 
peace  time,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
“battalion  a year”  is  lost. 

On  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1,  1983,  an 
Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention  Strategy 
Workshop  was  held  in  Arlington, 
Virginia.  The  Workshop  was  at- 
tended by  nine  civilian  experts  who 
constituted  a panel,  and  over  40 
people  from  various  Army  agencies. 
Each  Army  agency  involved  in  alco- 
hol, from  its  sale  to  those  who  arrest 
drunk  drivers,  presented  their  ef- 
forts and  programs  to  the  panel. 

The  panel  recommended  immedi- 
ate, mid-term,  and  long-term  ac- 
tions to  assist  the  Army  in  combat- 
ing alcohol  abuse: 

• Develop  standard  training  ma- 
terial for  bartenders  and  servers  in 
clubs  and  package  stores. 

• Consider  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale of  non-alcoholic  beer  and  wine 
in  clubs  and  package  stores. 

• Re-look  policies  that  may  con- 
tribute to  alcohol  abuse,  such  as 
permitting  reduced  pricing  for  alco- 
holic beverages  at  happy  hours. 

• Improve  marketing  positive  al- 
ternatives to  abuse  such  as  recrea- 
tion and  physical  fitness. 

Those  and  other  initiatives  are  be- 
ing explored  by  the  MWR  Business 
Operations  Directorate,  TAGO. 

Breathalyzers 

Breathalyzers  are  considered  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  educating  pa- 
trons on  the  Blood  Alcohol  Level 
(BAL)  reached  after  drinking  a giv- 
en quantity  of  alcohol.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a soldier  who,  after  “a 
few  beers”,  is  surprised  that  he  is  le- 
gally intoxicated  after  using  the  ma- 
chine. 

Most  machines  are  customer 
operated,  and  costs  25  cents  to  use. 
After  dropping  a quarter  into  the 
slot,  a straw  is  dispensed.  The  straw 
is  inserted  into  the  marked  hole  and 
the  person  blows  into  it  for  a few 
seconds.  If  the  machine  detects  that 
something  is  wrong,  it  will  indicate 
that  the  test  should  be  repeated  (no 
additional  charge  is  made).  After  a 
successful  test,  the  machine  will 


show  the  BAL  in  numbers,  and  next 
to  it  is  listed  the  BAL  level  for  DWI 
for  your  area. 

All  clubs  and  other  MWR  activ- 
ities selling  alcoholic  beverages  have 
been  encouraged  to  provide  these 
coin  operated  breathalyzers  for  the 
customers  benefit. 

Server  Training 

The  Army  for  some  time  has  re- 
quired that  servers  and  dispensers  of 
alcohol  be  provided  training  and  an- 
nual refresher  training.  Each  instal- 
lation, in  concert  with  their  local  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Of- 
fice, has  been  providing  training  to 
servers  and  dispensers. 

With  the  new  emphasis  on  server 
training,  many  states,  foundations, 
and  universities  have  developed 
courses  for  the  private  sector.  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  even  requires  train- 
ing for  all  bartenders  and  wait- 
resses, and  offers  through  a com- 
munity college  a 12  hour  certificate 
course  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  local  law. 

The  Army  is  presently  reviewing 
available  courses  and  monitoring 
developing  ones  to  find  one  suitable 
or  adaptable  to  the  unique  needs  of 
the  Army.  This  effort  will  result  in  a 
standardized  course  for  all  installa- 
tions, ensuring  that  all  critical  infor- 
mation is  included  in  the  training. 

The  need  for  such  training  in- 
creases every  day.  Judgments  by 
courts  in  the  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  handed  down  under  Dram 
Shop  laws  or  state  negligence  laws, 
for  cases  where  someone  was  killed 
or  injured  by  a drunk  driver,  who 
was  served  alcohol  with  no  thoughts 
by  the  server  that  the  person  was 
drunk. 

The  training  will  consist  of  meth- 
ods of  detecting  when  a customer 
has  had  to  much;  how  to  say  no  to 
requests  for  another  drink,  and 
what  to  do  with  the  patron  if  he  be- 
comes intoxicated. 

Non-alcoholic  wine  and 
beer 

Non-alcoholic  beer  and  wine  are 
not  new.  Several,  including  Met- 
brau,  made  by  Metropolis  Brewery 
of  Trenton,  N.J.  has  been  available 
in  the  US  since  the  early  1950’s. 
Other  non-alcoholic  beers  include 
Moussy,  a Swiss  import  by  Cardinal 


of  Fribourg;  Texas  Select,  produced 
by  Richland  Beverage  Co.  of  Dallas; 
and  Birell,  brewed  by  Schmidt’s  in 
Philadelphia. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  having 
little  or  no  alcohol,  most  have  less 
calories  than  even  light  beers.  They 
range  from  50  to  72  calories  per  can, 
versus  an  average  of  96  calories  for 
light  beers. 

Non-alcoholic  wines  are  making 
inroads  into  stores  and  restaurants 
everywhere.  With  names  like  Caber- 
net Sauvignon,  St.  Regis  Blanc, 
Papa  Gamay,  Gewurztraminer, 
Sparkling  Catawba,  and  Sparkling 
Burgundy,  one  could  easily  develop 
an  expertise  and  sophistication  for 
non-alcoholic  wines  as  people  do  for 
regular  wine.  Rating  systems  also 
apply  to  these  wines.  Some  are  de- 
scribed as  clear,  light  in  nature,  or 
even  a “delicate  little  thing  that  en- 
riches the  palate”. 

Sales  are  booming  for  many 
brands.  Introduced  at  the  end  of 
May  1983,  Moussy  has  already  sold 
3.5  million  bottles,  and  Birell,  pro- 
duces 25,000  cases  every  10  days. 

Prices  are  generally  the  same  as 
alcoholic  beverages.  Texas  Select  re- 
tails for  between  $2.80  and  $4.00  a 
six-pack  while  Metbrau  runs  about 
$3.30.  The  wines  range  in  price  from 
$3.00  to  around  $5.50  a bottle, 
though  some  non-alcoholic  cham- 
pagnes cost  more. 

The  reason  prices  are  similar  to 
regular  beer  and  wine,  is  that  they 
undergo  the  same  process.  For  beer, 
the  alcohol  is  either  removed  by  a 
vacuum  distillation  process  after 
normal  brewing  or  is  interrupted 
during  fermentation,  which  stops 
the  maltose  from  turning  into  alco- 
hol. The  vacuum  distillation  process 
is  the  most  used  method.  In  both, 
the  beer  continues  to  brew,  age  and 
allowed  to  ferment. 

There  are  an  estimated  54  million 
adult  Americans  who  do  not  drink 
alcoholic  beverages  and  at  least  that 
many  who  do  and  may  prefer  an  al- 
ternative. A potential  market  of  108 
million  customers  is  hard  to  pass  up 
and  civilian  restaurants  and  bars  are 
starting  to  provide  for  them.  The 
Army  should  not  be  far  behind. 

Information  on  manufactures 
and  distributors  is  available  from 
DAAG-DPR,  at  AV  221-0757. 
POC  is  Mr.  John  Conlan. 
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amusement  machine  changes,  trends 


recreation 

classes 

BLOOMINGTON,  IN— Indiana 
University  has  begun  offering  col- 
lege courses — both  undergraduate 
and  graduate — dealing  with  the 
Armed  Forces  morale  support  pro- 
gram. 

This  May,  a three-hour  course, 
“Leisure  Services  in  Military  Set- 
tings” will  be  taught.  The  two-week 
course  is  designed  for  undergradu- 
ate recreation  majors  who  are  inter- 
ested in  internships  or  full-time  em- 
ployment in  military  morale  support 
programs.  Armed  Forces  recreators 
can  take  this  course  for  graduate 
credit.  A non-resident  version  of 
this  class  is  scheduled  in  1984  as  well 
as  a three -hour  intro  unit  on  morale 
support  programs  and  a one-hour 
unit  on  employment  opportunities 
in  Armed  Forces  Recreation. 

On  the  graduate  level,  Indiana 
University’s  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Administration  has 
instituted  a schedule  of  graduate 
courses  that  should  interest  every- 
one working  in  Armed  Forces 
morale  support  programs. 

Graduate  courses  will  be  offered 
in  special  two-week  sessions  spread 
over  a three -year  period.  Comple- 
tion of  these  courses  plus  transfer  of 
up  to  five  hours  credit,  attendance 
at  some  of  the  department’s  other 
one-  and  two-week  credited  work- 
shops and/or  completion  of  inde- 
pendent study  assignments  are  all 
that’s  needed  to  furnish  the  degree 
program.  This  system  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a student  to  meet  the  degree 
requirements  in  three  to  four  years. 

The  schedule  begins  in  August 
1984  with  “Management  of  Com- 
puter Resources  in  the  Leisure  Serv- 
ices”. In  the  1984-85  school  year  it 
will  be  followed  with  two-week  ses- 
sions on  “Leisure  Services  in  Mili- 
tary Settings”  and  “Financed 
Budgeting.”  Besides  this,  there  are 
numerous  classes  and  workshops  to 
choose  from. 

For  more  information  contact 
Professor  Daniel  Sharpless,  HPER 
133,  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton, IN  47405,  phone  8 12-335-4711. 


by  Ron  Barnett 

WASHINGTON— More  than  5,000 
amusement  machine  operators, 
owners,  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors recently  gathered  in  New 
Orleans  to  discuss  issues  affecting 
the  industry,  and  to  look  at  the 
latest  display  of  amusement  ma- 
chine equipment  and  technology. 

During  1983,  the  amusement  ma- 
chine industry  experienced  a signifi- 
cant drop  in  revenue  and  player  in- 
terest. In  some  locations,  revenue 
was  down  as  much  as  50%  from 
1981  and  1982  levels.  Owners  and 
operators  cited  a number  of  reasons 
for  the  decline,  including  unexciting 
and  poorly  designed  games,  the  rush 
by  manufacturers  to  produce  the  ar- 
cade game  in  home  cartridge  format 
as  quickly  as  8 months  following 
their  introduction  into  the  arcades, 
and  growing  competition  from 
home  computers. 

On  the  brighter  side,  a new 
generation  of  videogames  has  offset 
this  negative  trend.  These  games 
make  player  participation  very 
realistic  by  incorporating  laser  tech- 
nology into  the  game.  The  New  Or- 
leans exposition  featured  laser 
games  from  every  major  manufac- 
turer. An  interesting  feature  of  these 
games  is  a continuation  button 
which  allows  a player  to  insert  addi- 
tional coins  and  resume  play  at  the 
point  where  their  previous  game 
ended.  This  feature  should  insure 
multiple  plays  as  the  player  is  chal- 
lenged to  continue  until  the  game’s 
objective  is  realized.  Laser  games 
are  expensive;  they  cost  twice  as 
much  as  non-laser  games  and  indus- 
try analysts  predict  that  cost  per 
play  will  rise  to  50  or  75  cents,  and 
even  $1.00  per  game.  MWR  activi- 
ties which  operate  video  games  may 
have  to  give  up  a few  percentage 
points  of  their  share  in  order  to  ob- 
tain those  costly  games  from  their 
concessionaires. 

For  pinball  machine  lovers,  there 
was  encouraging  news  that  these 
games  have  staged  a comeback,  in 
terms  of  player  interest  and  weekly 
revenue.  Once  the  backbone  of  the 
amusement  machine  industry,  pin- 
ball machines  took  a back  seat  to 
video  games  and  were  almost 
threatened  with  extinction.  As  the 
video  phenomenon  fades,  manufac- 


turers are  considering  accelerating 
their  production  of  pinball  ma- 
chines. Manufacturer  reps  stressed 
the  importance  of  keeping  pinball 
machines  well-maintained.  This  in- 
cludes a regular  schedule  of  cleaning 
each  machine. 

Video  jukeboxes  featuring  films 
of  artists  singing  their  songs  was  an- 
other highlight  of  the  show.  Opera- 
tors must  look  carefully  at  their 
placement  within  a facility  and 
analyze  audience  potential  to  insure 
that  the  video  screen  can  be  seen  by 
sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the 
extra  cost  of  the  machine.  Customer 
cost  per  play  can  be  50C  or  more. 

Other  arcade  games  such  as  skee- 
ball,  shooting  target  games  and 
sports  games  like  pool,  hockey 
games,  etc.,  are  alive  and  well. 

In  summary,  the  amusement  ma- 
chine industry  is  changing  as 
owners,  operators  and  manufactur- 
ers search  for  the  kinds  of  games 
which  will  capture  the  public’s 
imagination.  While  most  MWR 
managers  have  amusement  ma- 
chines on  a concessionaire  basis, 
managers  who  plan  to  purchase 
equipment  should  carefully  review 
their  plans  before  investing  in  video 
games — at  least  until  their  con- 
tinued success  is  somewhat  assured. 

Barnett  is  a MWR  training  specialist  at 
TAGO. 
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